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A Hearty Welcome! 


7 We have something to offer in the way 

The great City of Philadelphia is host to the Nation during a - 
these months of celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth of a general agency that is very attractive 
anniversar~ of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and it is commemorating that momentous event by a Sesqui- 


Centennial Exposition of notable character, which is the his- to find with an old, conservative life com 
torical successor of the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 


F ny. 
The Home Office of the PENN MUTUAL is on famous Inde- peasy 
pendence Square in Philadelphia, facing Independence Hall, . : : : 
where the Declaration was signed and where hung, and now vestigate. All communications confidential. 
reposes, the sacred Liberty Bell. We have a hearty welcome for 
life underwriters who are visitors to Philadelphia during these 
festival months. 


It will pay anyone interested to in- 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
, The Penn Mutual/ 135 William Street, New York. 
Life Insurance Company 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 




















The Insurance Company of North America has never lacked 
widespread and capable representation. The most aggressive 
insurance agents are attracted to its standards—because its scope 
of protection covers every property insurance need and because 
in its field organization and head office it is equipped to render 
the type of service that every agent needs for maximum success. 


eT OST 


North America service to representatives and policyholders does 
not end with the delivery of policies. It may be counted upon to 
function with speed and efficiency in every demand upon its 
facilities. This oldest American fire and marine insurance com- 
pany guards jealously its reputation for prompt action on every 
claim and its 134-year record of obligations promptly met. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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NOWHERE fast 


OUR earning ability may be 100 horse power, yet, you 
may be developing only 20. It may be caused by terri- 
Here’s the Successful Man! torial restriction. A general agent may be taking a large por- 
tion of your earnings. It may rest with the service you provide. 


Perfect Protection is the service designed for the successful 
underwriter. It goes where he goes and commands enthusi- 
astic approval everywhere, for it appeals to the prospect 
who could not be interested in life insurance alone. It is an 
adequate service which does not limit either selling ability 
or earning power—for, beside Perfect Protection, the Reliance 
Agency Contract gives the right of unencumbered commis- 
sions and the freedom of Reliance territory. 


Need one question the Perfect Protection Man’s enthusiasm 


rosperity ? 
One Perfect Protection Man paid for $2,821,562. and p osp y 


t i » r oth id : ° 
Sr cen MEDANER AV athote pend toc over Perfect Protection Men are not geared to “‘snail pace” pro- 


: # (000, and f ° Si e ‘ a ° 
ee ae oes of con ait onee gress. Neither is this institution content that its underwriters 


in the entire organization of over 650 under- 


ene nee een, Se eT be other than successful in their profession, representative of 
Reliance Life and responsive to the opportunities it affords. 























If you are further interested in the Perfe& Protestion Man’s prosperity, write for our booklet, “Perfect Protection—How and Why.” 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSBURGH *- FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PAs 


Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879, | 
at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. Tue Spectator, Volume CXVII, Number XIX, November 4, 1926; $4.00 per annum. 
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ACTUARIES IN FALL MEET 


James S. Elston Outlines Develop- 
ment of Life Insurance 
E. E. RHODES PRESIDES 
Blood Pressure Discussed by Arthur 
Hunter and Dr. O. H. Rogers— 
Luncheons a Feature 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 29.—Ordinary 
and industrial insurance now in force in the 
United States averages $1554 for each adult 
male, but while this is more than three times 
what it was ten years ago, it is still inadequate, 
members of the Actuarial Society of America 
were told at their fall meeting last week by 
J. S. Elston, assistant actuary of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company. 

Discussing the development of life insurance 
in the last ten years in a paper remarkable for 
its brevity and completeness, Mr. Elston pointed 
out that the total amount of insurance now in 
force in regular and industrial companies is in 
excess of $67,000,000,000, there having been as 
great an increase in the last 614 years as in the 
previous 76 years. 

The combined assets of the companies, he told 
the actuaries, now exceed $11,500,000,000, of 
which nearly $5,000,000,000 is in the form of 
real estate mortgages and over $4,000,000,000 is 
in bonds. 

The increase in income of the companies in 
the last nine years is equal to that of the pre- 
ceding 56 years and the return to policyholders 
during the last ten years exceeded that of the 
previous 55 years. The total income in 10925 
was more than $3,000,000,000, and the payments 
to policyholders were $1,250,000,000. 

The most important advance in the last ten 
years has been in group insurance, Mr. Elston 
declared, the amount in force now being 40 
times what it was at the commencement of the 
period. The greatest advance in fraternal in- 
surance has been the readjustment to what, un- 
der normal conditions, will be an adequate rate 
hasis. Mr. Elston quoted The Insurance Year 
Book, published by The Spectator Company, 
as authority for his figures. 

Several other important papers were read 
and discussed at the meeting, held at the May- 
flower Hotel, October 28 and 20, with more 
than 150 members in attendance. Edward F. 
Rhodes, president of the society and vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, presided. Features of the meeting 
were the luncheons with which the sessions of 
each day were broken, when the members had 


(Concluded on page 7) 


COMMITTEES ANNOUNCED 


Eastern Underwriters Association 
Progressing 


UNION OFFICES TAKEN OVER 


New Rating Discontinued Until Plans Are 
Formulated—Careful Attention Given 
to Details 
The Eastern Underwriters Association, with 
President R. M. Bissell presiding, held its first 
meeting since the launching of the organization 
on Tuesday evening of last week. It was 
decided that until a committee on rates was 
formed, all rating organizations in the Eastern 
territory are to be requested not to make any 
further changes or extensions in rating sched- 
ules. This is necessary because it is found 
that a most careful study has to be made of 

conditions in different parts of the country. 
The executive committee, which will consist 
of the members of the organization committee, 
with C. F. Shallcross, United States manager 
of “ie North British and Mercantile group, 
added, will be as follows: N. S. Bartow, 
Queen; Neal Bassett, Firemens; R. M. Bis- 
sell, Hartford; Lyman Candee, Globe and Rut- 
gers; Sheldon Catlin, Insurance Company of 
North America; E. F. Cole, National Union; 
Paul L. Haid, America Fore Companies; Ralph 
B. Ives, Attna; O. E. Lane, Niagara; C. A. 
Ludlum, Home; Edward Milligan, Phoenix of 
Hartford; John H. Packard, London; Whit- 
ney Palache, Commercial Union; J. Lester Par- 
sons, Crum & Forster; E. G. Pieper, Rhode 
Island; N. T. Robertson, National Liberty; O. 
E. Schaefer, Westchester; C. F. Shallcross, 
North British and Mercantile; C. G. Smith, 
Great American; H. A. Smith, National of 
Hartford; C. H. Yunker, Milwaukee Mechanics. 


After the appointment of this committee by 
the president, it began considering the various 
data to be sent the field men and agents and 
to appoint the different committees to take care 
of the great amount of detail work. At Mr. 
Bissel’s request, a committee on committees was 
appointed, the members of which are: Edward 
Milligan, Lyman Candee, Sheldon Catlin, O. 
E. Lane, C. A. Ludlum, Whitney Palache and 
N. T. Robertson. 

Another committee was formed for the pur- 
pose of studying the association plan of perma- 
nent working organization and its personnel. 
On this are: H. A. Smith, Ralph B. Ives and 
Paul L. Haid. 

To handle the following three important pur- 
poses, a committee consisting of Paul L. Haid, 
N. S. Bartow, Neal Bassett, O. E. Lane and 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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IOWA COMPENSATION 


State Industrial Commission Recom=- 
mends Changes in Act 


WOULD REDUCE WAITING PERIOD 


Payment for Disability Through Occupa- 
tional Disease Is Sought 

Des Mornes, Iowa, October 22.—Hon. A. B. 
Funk, industrial commissioner of Iowa, has 
just finished his annual report in which special 
reference is made to the operations of the 
workmen’s compensation act. The report shows 
that : 

For several years past the number of acci- 
dents reported have been between thirteen and 
fourteen thousand, but that in the year last 
past the number is reduced to twelve thousand 
and twenty-one. Fatal cases are siightly on 
the increase. Recently settlements have run 
between five and six thousand annually. The 
great discrepancy between reported accidents 
and settlements is due to the fact that the law 
requires reports of all injuries causing more 
than a single day of disability, while payment 
is made only where disability extends beyond 
the second week. 

While there is not much increase in the 
number of accidents, a very substantial increase 
of annual compensation payment appears, as 
follows: 1922-3, 323-150.12; 1923-4, 343,567.- 
90; 1924-5, 448,824.40; 1925-6, 616,057.28. The 
fiscal year ends with July 1. The item of re- 
ported medical, surgical and hospital expense 
is very unreliable in a statistical sense, as our 
data is taken wholly from settlement report, 
and in many cases medical payment is not 
shown therein. 

The statistical report seems to indicate that 
while injuries are somewhat fewer, litigation 
is on the increase. 

In summing up recommendations to the in- 
coming legislature, Commissioner Funk sub- 
mits the following amendments to the work- 
men’s compensation law: 

I. Reducing waiting period to one week. 

II. Supply to neglected dependent 
children. 

III. Providing payment for disability caused 
by occupational disease. 

IV. Basing weekly payment to peace of- 
ficers on earnings as in compensation cases. 

V. Additional relief for permanent injury 
in cases of unusual healing period. 

VI. Terminating dependency of children at 
age of sixteen years. 

VIT. Affording coverage to clerical em- 
ployment. 

Commissioner Funk tells of the progress 
that has been made in this State in the measure 
of benefit to the injured workman in recent 
years. 

Maximum weekly payment has been raised 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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INCIDENTALLY 











ROPPING into the office of a general 

agent of one of the small but very sub- 
stantial life insurance companies of New York, 
I ran plumb into an argument concerning the 
amount of insurance which the company will 
carry on one life. The general agent was of 
the opinion that the company could safely carry 
double what they do. I failed to see that, but 
I was forced to agree with him that the reason 
which they gave him for not doing so was 
somewhat weak. The particular case in his 
mind at the moment involved a large amount 
of business insurance which would go to a 
corporation of which he and his executor were 
sole owners, and his wife was his only heir. 
The insurance company were afraid that there 
might be a remote chance of their having to 
pay the policy twice in event of a loss, through 
suit against them by the wife. This led to the 
question of whether or not any life insurance 
company had ever been called upon to pay a 
claim twice. This department would be glad 
to know if such a thing has ever happened or 
how common or uncommon it may be. 


* * * 


KNOW that some companies make a point 

of advertising a very fast service in the 
matter of claim payments, and it occurs to me 
to wonder if, especially in small cases, the fast 
service does not get them into occasional diffi- 
culties through having paid the claim to the 
wrong person. It seems as though there might 
be times when the ordinary safeguards would 


fail. 
x ok * 


VIDENTLY the Life Agency officers are 

sold on the idea that newspaper men know 
something about banquet programs. Last year 
the association had a committee of journalists 
in charge of its banquet. The affair was a 
great success in the minds of practically every 
one present. One journalist rebelled, but af- 
terward quieted down and is again on the com- 
mittee this year. The Agency Officers are to 
be congratulated upon a plan which will again 
bring to them some of the most interesting 
speakers which middle western culture pro- 


duces. 


OW that elections are over and the make- 
up of the new legislative bodies more or 
less settled, there accrues to business men and, 
it seems more especially to insurance men, the 
task of watching out for legislation which may 
prove inimical to the business and the public 


interest. The law-makers, having received the 


confidence of the voters, must do something to 
warrant same and all of them have pet ideas 
regarding the subject of insurance. 
everybody has something to do with the busi- 
ness, either as a buyer or seller—thence the 
wealth of these pet ideas. 


Nearly 





THE 
OBSERVATION POST 











ALKING across Bushnell Park in Hart- 

ford the other day, I noticed the statue 
erected to the memory of Horace Wells, dis- 
coverer of anaesthesia, whose great blessing 
to mankind, according to the date on the stone, 
was given in 1844. Ordinarily I’m rather dense 
about some things and am no great shucks at 
underwriting problems, anyway, but, seeing the 
statue, it occurred to me that if the securities 
market is as low this December as it was high 
last December some of the Hartford companies 
that have gone on the principle of “premiums 
and nothin’ but” will be looking about for an 
anaesthetist. 


* * * 


OW that the Secretary of State for Iowa 

has decided that he is another physi- 
cian who can cure all the ills attendant upon 
automobile accidents by introducing a compul- 
sory automobile liability law in that territory, 
I think it’s up to the insurance men of Iowa 
to explain to him the plan originated by Ed- 
ward C. Stone, United States manager of the 
Employers Liability. In case you’re not fa- 
miliar with it, you'll find it described again on 
another page of this paper. 


* * * 


N a smoking car of the New York to Boston 

express last week, I met Graham Rudd, 
assistant treasurer of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty. He was explaining the intricacies 
of insurance to some passengers who, though 
not themselves insurance men, were interested 
in the subject. Incidentally, he was on his way 
to attend an agency meeting of that company 
which was held a the Hotel Somerset in the 
Hub. Mr. Rudd is a wide-awake executive who 
has had plenty of field experience and whose 
knowledge of underwriting matches it. To 
hear him talk about lumberyard risks is an 
education in itself, particularly in view of the 
fact that most of the insurance companies re- 
gard such hazards with horror in their eyes. 


* *k * 


UCH as I regret leaving you (that’s after- 

the-banquet stuff which is generally 
spoken with one eye on the clock—as in this 
case!) I must. A vacation is calling me and 
I have listened for lo! these many days. My 
useless voice will again be heard, via this col- 
umn, on and after November 25. In the interim 
my red-headed friend, who sells police pups on 
my right as you look at me, will do the honors 
here. Judging by the brand of material he’s 
been handing out in his own column, I shall 
have to look elsewhere than to my laurels for 
support when I return. I’m sorry you all can- 
not come with me, and hope you make a lot of 
money during my absence. Voila! 


4 





“SMOKE” 





Ts Consolidated Assurance Company, | 
read, has had a bad marine experience 
they and Jack Dempsey are in similar boats 


x * Ox 


SEE in de piper where Philadelphia ha 
turned over in her sleep and gone sky high 
with excitement. Aerial police for that yj. 
lage. This thing of “gate smashing” fogt. 
ball games, fires and parades from aeroplanes 
flying at too low an altitude has gotten on the 
villagers’ nerves. Hereafter, these planes haye 
got to stay way up at dizzy heights or the fly- 
ing cops will hand them a ticket. * * * There 
is no “maybe” about this: George W. Elliot 
director of public safety, is shuffling plans this 
very minute. 
x kK 
CERTAIN party—and I don’t mean a 
lady (woman or girl)—wrote asking 1 
soot suitable for this column would be wel- 
comed. I telegraphed him “The smokier the 
better” and promised him a coca cola if he 
ever came to this city. Send in any good fire 
story—and that includes marine—to me, ad- 
dressing the envelope, “For Smoke,” not for- 
get‘ing to mention THE SpEcTAToR lest your 
masterpiece should go by mistake to Pittsburgh, 


* * * 


7YROM the Fireman’s Fund Record I hand 
you this—without even attempting a re- 
write. (What’s a re-write? Oh, about every 
other story you read in some _ journals!) 
“Canny Scot” is the title and—voila: 

Enclosed in a file of papers in connection with 
a claim received at one of the departmental of- 
fices was a copy of a letter addressed to the 
brokers containing this paragraph: 

“A prompt settlement of this claim will be 
appreciated, as the consignees are Scotch and 
are suffering greatly for their money. They 
seem to be of the impression that we shipped 
the goods purposely on this steamer and ar- 
ranged to have it sunk in order that we might 
obtain payment from them for the goods.” 

The keen sense of humor of the writer will 
be better appreciated when it is known that 
the amount of the claim was $75.00. 


* * x 


ITH the possible exception of news- 

paper publicity, there is none quite s0 
forceful—one hundred per cent bull’s eye, | 
might say—as that which the moving picture 
can spread o’er our proud land. For prope 
ganda work it is the “wow!” Shortly, there 
will be released in all the principal theaters 
throughout the country a super-film—‘“The Fire 
Brigade.” Fire prevention is the theme of the 
picture and it should do much in educating the 
public along this line. An all-star cast it- 
terprets the picture and it is reported to carry 4 
thrilling story. 
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THE MISSION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
The National Association must concern it- 
self with all the phases of life underwriting 
and life insurance whether inspirational or 
practical; that is, with both ideas and methods, 
but the National Convention, in my opinion, 
should be the college or university of life 
insurance. It should be the frontier of life 
insurance and life underwriting. It should be 
the stage on which the greatest actors can 
appear and where the thrill and inspiration of 
the newer and more advanced ideas can be 
experienced. It should develop and_ inspire 
leadership and accumulate and create the 
literature of life insurance and life under- 

writing. 

The above quotation is from an open 
letter written by Frank L. Jones, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers to the officers of the association 
and the members of the executive commit- 
tee of that organization and published 
elsewhere in this issue of THE Spec- 
TATOR. It represents the opinion of a 
man who has qualified as one of the 
country’s leading educators, as well as 
a successful and astute life underwriter 
and agency manager, and finally one who 
has served as president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
now holds the even more important posi- 
tion of chairman of its executive com- 
mittee. The statement recognizes the 
existence of some 200,000 (according to 
Edward A. Woods) life insurance agents 
in this country, but a small percentage of 
whom are members of the Association 
and a very much smaller percentage at- 


tends its conventions. The estimate is 
also made that there are 95,000 office 
employees of companies who might simi- 
larly be trained. It specifically and cor- 
rectly points out that it is the function of 
the National Association, in convention 
assembled, to “accumulate and create the 
literature of life insurance and life un- 
derwriting.” Approving as strongly as 
we do of these thoughts, we fail to see 
the possibility of the accomplishment of 
such high ideals while the Association 
continues to hamper itself with small pro- 
jects which must cast a cloud of selfish 
interest over them. If the National 
Association is to become a “college or 
university of life insurance” it must first 
free itself from bonds of commercialism. 
We know of no college or university, or 
in fact any institution with ideals, such 
as those set forth by Mr. Jones, which 
carries on profit-making enterprises. 


The Association might and _ possibly 
does inspire confidence in its leadership, 
despite its business entanglements, on the 
part of a fair proportion of its member- 
ship. But the Association, if it is to be 
a real power for good in the business of 
life insurance, must at least hold the re- 
spect if not the actual support of every 
life insurance agent in the country. This 
it cannot do so long as its non-supporters 
can plainly see that its activities are 
guided by selfish interests. The National 
Association has a broad and high mis- 
sion, with respect not only to its own 
membership, but also with respect to the 
vast army of life insurance agents—a 
mission which requires it to lead the way 
toward a complete understanding of life 
insurance and its functions, both by the 
agents and the insuring public, an under- 
standing which will not only ‘bring out 
the highest ideals within the life insur- 
ance business, but will cause life insur- 
ance to more fully perform its high pur- 
poses in the economic life of the nation. 
It seems .incredible that the officers of 
the Association can expect to fulfill such 
a mission while their heads are occupied 
with profit and loss statements. 

The real aim of the Association, as 
the chairman of the executive committee 
and others of its prominent men think, 
would seem to be educational—the dis- 
semination and distribution of the litera- 
ture of life insurance and life underwrit- 
ing. On the broadest, most liberal and 
effective lines for the carrying out of this 


5 


vision, the Association could be an un- 
biased distributor among 200,000 to 
300,000 eligible insurance agents of edu- 
cative and inspiring insurance literature, 
calculated to train in the making of good 
salesmen and generally elevating the 
standards of the life insurance business. 

It should cooperate with all existing 
agencies for the creation and dissemina- 
tion of insurance information, to the end 
of obtaining general distribution for the 
instruction and betterment of the insur- 
ance public, without the idea of petty 
financial profit in selling books and 
pamphlets, as insisted upon by the present 
managers of the association; but to se- 
cure from such sources, including the 
legitimate insurance publishers, supplies 
of textbooks and educational matter at 
discount prices just sufficient to cover 
the cost of distribution. 

This conception of a university of life 
insurance—a frontier of life insurance 
and life underwriting—operated on broad 
and independent lines, would thus invite 
the entire and enthusiastic cooperation 
and cordial support of every agency with- 
in and outside the confines of the life in- 
surance business. The carrying out of 
this constructive thought would thus 
serve to promote in the highest degree 
the intelligent and inspirational ambi- 
tions of such expert life insurance edu- 
cators as Mr. Jones and many others 
associated with him entertaining his 
broad and uplifting ideas, giving up their 
time to bettering conditions in the 
insurance world, in the effort to extend 
the future usefulness and expansion of 
The National Association’ of Life Un- 
derwriters. 





H. B. Hawley Honored 

Des MorNnes, Iowa, October 29—A memo- 
rial to Henry B. Hawley, president of the Great 
Western Insurance Company, on his seventieth 
birthday has been compiled by friends and fel- 
!ow workers. 

The memorial took the form of a book con- 
taining the story of his achievements and con- 
taining appreciations from Edwin Markham, 
poet; David Starr Jordan, prominent educator ; 
Gardner Cowles, publisher of the Register and 
Tribune; John H. Hogan, president of the 
Des Moines National Bank; Harley Stipp, 
lawyer; Miles Dawson, actuary; George Clark, 
former governor of Iowa; Johnson Birgham, 
State librarian; Clifford DePuy of DePuy 
Publications, and R. E. Emery, secretary of 
the company. 
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CHARLES E. WARD JOINS SHENAN- 
‘ DOAH LIFE 

Former Northwestern Life Executive 

Goes to Virginia Company 

Charles E. Ward, until recently secretary 
and agency manager with the Northwesten Life 
of Omaha, Neb., has been appointed agency 
manager for the Shenandoah Life Insurance 
Company of Roanoke, Va. Mr. Ward has also 
been very active in civic affairs, having been 
spresident of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Dubuque, Iowa, and Lieutenant Commander of 
the Kiwanians and Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. His connection with the Shenan- 
doah should enable that company to continue 
‘its consistent, steadfast growth. 
. The Shenandoah, though but ten and a half 
years old, has business in force of little more 
than fifty-one and. three-quarter millions of 
dollars. 


Equitable Life Managers in Golf 
Tournament 

The annual golf tournament of the board of 
managers of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, Metropolitan dis- 
trict, was held at Dunwoodie Golf Club, Yon- 
kers, N. Y., on Tuesday, October 26. 

For the tournament prizes—six of them-- 
there was spirited competition, and the man- 
agers enjoyed the social contact with each other 
as they never had before. The prizes were 
awarded to the following managers as follows: 
Ansel Worms, first; L. C. Rork, second: Har- 
old Letcher, third; W. J. Dunsmore, fourth; 
Charles E. Bayliss, fifth, and Samuel Karsch, 
sixth. 

The committee in charge received a spon- 
taneous and enthusiastic vote of thanks for 
having made possible the most enjoyable day. 


Perez F. Huff Rearranges Work 

Perez F. Huff, general agent in New York 
city for the Travelers Life, will have his gen- 
eral agency so readjusted by January 1, that 
his’ active supervision of it will not be neces- 
sary. Mr. Huff wishes to devote most of his 
time to personal production and to have the 
leisure to enjoy a little travel and recreation. 
However, he will continue to be a general agent 
for Travelers. 


George Washington Life Appointment 

Julius L. Kampfert has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Wayne county, Mich., by the 
George Washington Life Insurance Company, 
of Charleston, W. Va. Mr. Kampfert is an 
experienced, all-around insurance man and it 
is expected that under his guidance the De- 
troit Agency of the company will show marked 
growth and expansion. 


Death of Robert A. Griffing 
Robert A. Griffing, who at one time was pres- 
ident of the old AZtna Life Insurance Company, 
died at his home in Hartford on Wednesday 


of’ last week. Mr. Griffing was eighty-one 
years old and leaves a wife and daughter. 


American Insurance Union Promotions liam T. Eldridge was appointed actuary, the 

The following change has been made in the position formerly held by his father, George 
list of national officers of the American Insur- Dyre Eldridge, and Marie W. Vandergrift wit] 
ance Union, of Columbus, O.: Dr. W. J. be known in the future as National Editor in. 
Means has resigned as medical director to take stead of just Editor. 
the position of consulting medical director, and —————_—— 
the vacancy which he leaves behind will be Testimonial to James A. Beha 
filled by George W. Hoglan. Miss Mabel E. On December 9, at Albany, a testimonial din. 
Colborn, formerly assistant secretary, has been ner at the Ten Eyck Hotel will be held in honor 
appointed secretary, while Mrs. Elizabeth R. of Superintendent of Insurance James A. Beha, 
Walling, president of the Board of Regents, This dinner is a demonstration of the appre. 
has been given Miss Colborn’s place. Taking ciation of the up-State insurance men of the 
Harry T. Wolfe’s place as National Auditor splendid work Superintendent Beha has done 
is Mr. Clinton C. Hollenback, Mr. Wolfe be- during his administration of the insurance de- 
coming National Chapter Auditor. K. T. Ber- partment. A large representation of insurance 
nard fills the place of National Treasurer left officials from other cities in New York State 
vacant by the death of Charles L. Moak. Wil- will also be present at the dinner. 








A PEARL OF 
GREAT PRICE 


7 N no business does personality play a more 

important part than in ours. We minister 
to the need of a multitude of people. In ex- 
plaining, canvassing and serving we have need 
of a personality that will endure, the kind which 
is ever bright and always radiating true heart 
throbs from within. 


E would do well to get it thoroughly into 

our minds that without that unmistak- 
able personal touch we cannot hope to make the 
climb to the rugged heights of achievement with- 
out difficulty. We should give to personality 
its proper value in our thoughts and daily living 
and strive to keep it one hundred per cent. pure. 
As awriter puts it: “Personality 1s that which 
is intimate to me, that by which I must act out 
my life. It is that by which I belong to man, 
that by which I am able to reach after God, and 
He has given to me this pearl of great price. 
It is an immortal treasure. It 1s His, and no 
man shall pluck it out of His hand.” 


The Prudential 
PRUBETA SSS Insurance Company of America 
‘sti Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 





Home Office. Newark, New Jersey 
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AGENCY OFFICERS’ 
PROGRAM 


Interesting List of Subjects Up for 
Consideration 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Charles Hommeyer Is Chairman for Of- 
ficers—M. Albert Linton Chairman for 
Sales Research Bureau 


The completed program for the tenth annual 
meeting of the Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers and the fifth annual meeting of the Life 
Insurance Sales Reasearch Bureau, which will 
meet jointly at the Edgewater Beach hotel, 
Chicago, November 16 and 17, has been an- 
nounced. Charles Hommeyer, of the Union 
Central Life, is chairman of the Agency Of- 
fiers, and M. Albert Linton, vice-president of 
the Provident Mutual Life, is chairman of the 
Bureau. 

The program follows: 


TueEspAy MornInG 

Meeting of Association. 

9:30 A. M. Registration, Black Cat Room. 

Selecting the Proper Type for Agents.—Age limits, 
marital status, education, present occupation, reputa- 
tion and standing in the community, personal quali- 
ties, financial condition, home life and family respon- 
sibility. 

Methods Employed to Determine That a Man Has 
the Qualities Desired and Is Likely to Become Suc- 
cessful—Analysis of tests employed, personad inter- 
view, opinion of others, period of observation. 

Where Are Desirable Types of Men to Be Found, 
and What Is Best Method for Their Recovery ?—Ad- 
vertising, newspapers, journals, company 
literature to selected list of prospects, leads from pol- 
icyholders, claimants, secretaries of clubs, 
agents of other companies, part-time men. 

12:30 P. M. Luncheon, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


insurance 


friends, 


Tuespay AFTERNOON 
2:00 P. M. 

Selling the Job to the Prospective Agent.—Litera- 
ture used, advertising, interviews, how conducted, by 
whom, how many, how much life insurance does av- 
erage first-year man produce, average earnings of first- 
and second-year man, advances, salary. 

Speeding Up the Sales Force.—Handling of new 
man, methods applied such as quota, daily reports, 
contests, conferences, bulletins. 

Handling of agent of more than twelve months’ ex- 
Perience, how is second-year slump overcome. 


4:30 P. M. Adjournment. 
Turspay EvenInG 
7:00 P. M. Banquet, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


Toastmaster, C. M Cartwright. 

Douglas Malloch, Chicago, IIl., poet, humorist and 
Platform speaker; former president Chicago Press 
Club; former president Society of Midland Authors. 
Harold C, \urora, TIl., Tllinois State 
Senator and chairman Senate Insurance Committee; 
editor of Kessinger’s Mid-\Vest Review; “Boy orator 
of the Illinois Senate.” 

Judge Roland W. Baggott, Dayton, O., former judge 
of Common Pleas Court at Dayton; brilliant humorist 
and able philosopher. 


Kessinger, 


WEDNESDAY MoRNING 

Meeting of Bureau. 

9:45 A. M. Retaining business, company practices, 
suggestions for improvement. 

Territorial Analysis and Agency Office Costs. 

Training, report on present methods, correspondence 
courses, home-office schools, institutional 

Job of Manager.—Schools for managers. 


schools. 


12:45 P. M. Luncheon, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00 P. M. Relation Between Trust Companies 


and Life Insurance Companies as an Aid in Producing 
and Retaining Business. 


4:00 P. M. Adjournment. 


Actuaries in Fall Meet 
(Concluded from page 3) 
an opportunity informally to discuss the matters 
presented. The luncheon on the first day was 
held at the Mayflower Hotel and on the second 
day at the Congressional Club. 

Discussing the results of a study of mortal- 
ity among risks insured as substandard by rea- 
son of high-blood pressure, it was declared in a 
paper submitted by Arthur Hunter, third vice- 
president and chief actuary, and Dr. Oscar H. 
Rogers, first medical director, of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, that high-blood pres- 
sure is a serious condition, more serious per- 
haps than it has been considered hitherto. A 
high systolic or a high diastolic pressure, the 
study showed, is apparently of more importance 
ai the middle ages than at the extremely low or 
ektremely high ages. 

The arrangement of the cases studied by 
groups, showed that the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected deaths, as calculated by the American 
Men Select Table, ran 132, 171 and 210 per cent, 
respectively, for pressures from 15 to 25 mm., 
26 tho 35 mm. and 36 to 45 mm. A rearrange- 
ment of groups by ages of entry showed mor- 
tality ratios of 97 per cent for 15 to 39 years, 
227 per cent for 40 to 49 years, and 132 per 
cent for 50 to 65 years. 

That there has been any decided decrease in 
systolic pressures among the general public aur- 
ing and since the war is doubtful, it was in- 
dicated in a paper by E. G. Fassel, assistant 
actuary of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. Some 65,000 cases of blood 
pressure were reported by his company, he 
stated, and the impression that there was a de- 
crease during the war years finds some verifica- 
tion at certain ages, but he pointed out that the 
cases studied were persons approved for insur- 
ance as standard risks and it was probable that 
the process of selection influenced the results 
more than such actual change as may have oc- 
curred. 

Underweight groups showed lower pressure 
than the group with average build, it was found, 
and overweights showed a corresponding in- 
crease. 

The 


systolic pressure furnishes a clearer 


y 
/ 


METROPOLITAN LIFE PROMOTIONS 
A. C. Campbell Becomes Third Vice-Presi- 
dent 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metropolitan 
Life, has announced the following official ap- 
pointments made by the board of directors this 
week: Alexander C. Campbell, third vice- 
president; Norman L. Burnette, assistant secre- 
tary and Dr. William P. Shepard, assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. Campbell has been assistant to Second 
Vice-President James A. Kavanagh and has 
done splendid work; Mr. Burnette has been in 
charge of the welfare work in the Canadian 
territory. and Dr, Shephard, who succeeds As- 
sistant Secretary Fleischer, who resigned, is in 
charge of the welfare work of the Pacific 
Coast territory. 








guide in the selection of risks than either the 
diastolic or pulse pressure, it was suggested, 
and the results of the mortality study, show 
that even in the early policy years there is a 
significant relaton between the mortality exper- 
ience and the blood pressure readings. 

Sickness rates have been increasing during re- 
cent years, while mortality rates have been de- 
creasing, and there is no reason for assuming 
that future rates will be lower than those of 
the past, it was stated by H. S. Beers, associate 
actuary of the A*tna Life Insurance Company, 
in discussng the ninety-day disabilty experi- 
ence. Mr. Beers discussed the joint commit- 
tee’s report on the subject, and presented fig- 
ures which he had compiled to meet objections 
to the two classes provided by that committee. 
The resulting rates of disability are approxi- 
mately weighted averages of the committee’s 
two classes, but the annuity values on disabled 
lives in general are higher, with a result that 
the premiums brought out also ‘are considerably 
higher than those of the committee. . 

Mortality in South and Central America was 
discussed in a paper read by Arthur Hunter, 
continuing a paper presented at the spring 
meeting. The mortality varied widely in differ- 
ent countries, Mr. Hunter explained, but was 
better in the Orient than in the Western Hemis- 
phere, and the experience of his company justi- 
fied the charging of tropical-scale premiums ex- 
cept in the Philippines, where it is believed the 
semi-tropical scale might be charged, provided 
the best type of risk is selected. 

Other papers read and discussed included a 
mathematical article relating to the calculation 
of the rate and 
deaths) among disability claims in the early 


of termination (recoveries 
disability years or in various parts of the first 
disability year when such rate is changing rap- 
idly, and a discussion of the report on disabled 
life reserves, both by W. G. Bowerman of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. In the 
latter paper, 
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SMALL INCOME POLICIES 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society is on the outlook for young men of some 
experience in business, but who need to know nothing to begin with about the life 
insurance business, to be trained to sell Life Income Insurance in large amounts and 
also in small amounts, and thus earn a good living. 


Some agents are successful in placing large Income Policies, but do not think it 
worth while to canvass for small policies of that kind. This is a mistake. Of course 
a large income will give more satisfaction than a little one, but it does not follow from 
this that the proceeds of a small policy payable in the form of an income will not be 
acceptable to the beneficiary. 

Many a man who feels that he has all the insurance of the ordinary kind that he 
needs, will be willing to supplement it with small policies guaranteeing small monthly 
payments to his wife and daughters for life, or to his grandchildren, or to nephews and 
nieces, or other dependents. 


MANY SMALL INCOME CONTRACTS 


An income policy that does no more than furnish pin-money to a well-to-do bene- 
ficiary will always be acceptable. 


A little policy that gives a wife, daughter, grandchild, or some other relative or 
friend $50 or $100 every Christmas, costs almost nothing, and often proves a good 
entering wedge by means of which the agent can induce a client to apply for a large 
amount of additional insurance. 

Someone has said, ‘““The agent who does not sell Christmas Present policies in De- 
cember is like the farmer who doesn’t take the trouble to pick the apples in his orchard 
when they are ripe.” 

Small Birthday Present Policies are also very popular. The agent can say to a 
client: ‘On your daughter’s birthday I know that it is your custom to make her a 
substantial present. Wou!dn’t you like to perpetuate that remembrance after you are 
gone, to the very last birthday your daughter will spend, no matter how long she may 
survive you?” 


Wedding Anniversary Policies will also appeal to many husbands or fathers. 


A small income policy that will give a son or daughter enough money once a year 
to pay the cost of a vacation trip will always be acceptable. And every father can 
make himself very popular by providing such incomes every year. 


INCOME BUILDING 


Many a man who can’t afford a large Income Policy can begin with a small policy 
and take additional policies from time to time thereafter. By such a course a small 
income will be assured and if he persists a liberal income may be provided for later on. 
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What Should the National Association of Life Under- 
writers Accomplish Through Its National 


Convention? 


(An open letter to the officers and members of the executive committee of the National 


Following each National Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, there is a 
flow of both favorable and adverse criticism. In fact 
this may be said of National conventions of other in- 
stitutions, whether they be meetings of fire insurance 
agents, trust company officers, the American Bank- 
ers Association or the American Medical Society. It 
js not only desirable to have all types of comments, 
but it could not be avoided even if not desirable. 
People will express their opinions and these are based 
ordinarily upon their individual reactions, or upon 
their prejudices. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters, 
therefore, is in the same category in this respect as 
other groups, and it must be a matter of concern, 
therefore, to the officers each year to see to it that the 
convention is organized so that the largest possible 
number of people may be helped. The types of criti- 
cisms that are usually made of our National conven- 
tion are: (a) The attendance was disappointing. (b) 
Why was not the program more practical? (c) We 
didn’t go to the convention to be taught how to make 
a sale, but rather to be inspired by means of the 
newer and more advanced ideas. Let us examine 
each of these with care. 


ATTENDANCE 


The local committee on arrangements each year is 
hopeful of a larger attendance than we actually have; 
they emphasize the attractive features of the city in 
which the convention is to he held; they write letters 
and advertise in newspapers and magazines that the 
Program will be interesting and profitable; and, be- 
cause of their own absorbing interest in the approach- 
ing convention, they build up a belief that others 
have a similar interest and that from coast to coast 
there will be such widespread interest in the conven- 
tion, that certainly there will be a very large attend- 
ance. 

It is always thus. Let’s look at the reports of at- 
tendance at the conventions of the National Associa- 
tion for the past several years. Here are the fig- 


ures: 
Total Regis- 

Place Year trations Delegates 
OIE ysl rco haven ouoniee 1920 1,578 556 
Wieveland ¢.oo.s354.6 cccee 1921 1,448 420 
Toronto Genre orcatie a aeineers 1922 1,750 _ 
MCA GO 8 cscs rorsce'c aie 1923 2,060 582 
Los Angeles ............ 1924 2,033 827 
en ee ere 1925 1,299 ‘ 
Atlantic City .......0000 1926 2,084 555 

Average (seven years)........ 1,750 488 


__ 


*No record. 


It will be noted that the average enrollment in the 
conventions of the past seven years was 1750 and 
that the largest enrollment was in the current year 
and it reached only 2084. It will be noted, also, that 
the average number of delegates present for seven 
years was 488 and that there were 555 enrolled and 
Present at the last convention in Atlantic City. 

There are 200,000 underwriters in the United States 
and there are 2363 delegates who are authorized to at- 
tend the convention under certification, but with an 
average attendance of only 488 delegates it is evident 
that 80 per cent of them stayed at home. The aver- 
age attendance of 1750 means simply this—that more 
than 99 per cent of the underwriters of the United 


Association of Life Underwriters) 


By Frank L. Jones 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


States are not present at the conventions. Even if 
we should double the attendance there would still be 
98% of the underwriters in the United States not 
in attendance. 

There were, in round numbers, 16,600 members of 
the National Association when the convention was 
called to order in Atlantic City. We estimate that 
there were 1584 underwriters present—this is as many 
as we have any year. It is obvious, therefore, that 
of the members of the various local associations 
throughout the United States, more than 90 per cent 
were not in attendance. 

Is it not obvious, therefore, that in the past the Na- 
tional convention has not had the opportunity to 
meet face to face and to serve directly in the con- 
vention a very large number of underwriters, and is 
it not further obvious that we can have no anticipa- 
tion of an increase in our attendance that will mate- 
rially affect these figures? If great cities like Boston, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Chicago, Los Angeles, Kansas 
City and a great resort place like Atlantic City, all 
with programs of great merit, cannot attract more 
than 1750 underwriters yearly, we must adopt our pro- 
grams to the needs of those who are not in attend- 
ance as well as to those who are and that we should 
not fool ourselves longer with reference to our local 
arrangements in anticipation of a great addition to our 
usual run of delegates. Let’s stop expecting an un- 
usual attendance. Let’s stop saying that we are dis- 
appointed with the attendance each year—after all, 
disappointment is simply a measure of departure from 
what we expect. 

As we move the convention from one part of the 
United States to another, we shall have of course the 
opportunity to serve the underwriters within a limited 
vadius in larger numbers than we would otherwise, but 
if the figures were carefully checked it would be 
found that this radius is quite small and that too 
often the attendance of that year is somewhat padded 
by an addition to the membership of the particular 
local association which has the convention in charge. 
We know, of course, that following the convention in 
any city, there is an immediate and also gradual re- 
duction in the local membership, and often such local 
associations are. very much injured by that fact. 

We should advise the local association at Memphis 
that its arrangements should be made sanely for a 
convention of say 1750 to 2000 delegates, alternates 
and guests and that its own membership should not 
be abnormally increased simply to make an enrollment 
figure larger than that which would be justified under 
ordinary circumstances. The constitution and by- 
laws of our National Association provide for a dele- 
gate convention and not for a mass meeting of under- 
writers—this should be held in mind. 

The attendance figures of the Atlantic City conven- 
tion show conclusively, as previous convention figures 
do, that a large percentage of enrollment is froin the 
local and nearby associations. Philadelphia gave us 
one-fourth of our attendance this year and the fol- 
lowing eight associations gave us one-half of the 
total enrollment: 


Enroll- Enroll- 

ment ment 
Baltimore ....... 56 Neéwatt <<c..6<% 21 
Camdett 22... 307 Philadelphia .... 501 
Harrisburg .... 23 WIOMOD -aecc cane on 
New York city... 375 CROMEE .kectes 42 


The only other associations of the 191 groups we 
have which registered as many as ten each are: 


9 


Atlantic City .... 15 CREE ccceees 17 
Pittsburgh ..... by Cincinnati ...... 24 
Richmond, Va. .. 15 Cleveland ....... 10 
A ee 10 Pete ac ce csces 22 
Rochester ....... 25 Washington .... 25 
HOMEY ba oc aire a 48 Flartford © ...<2«< 18 
io ne 18 Indianapolis .... 26 


Of the attendance from associations located at con- 
siderable distance from the place of meeting, it may 
be said that it is composed often of delegates who 
go every year, and these constitute the regular at- 
tendance which is not influenced greatly by the loca- 
tion of the convention. 

Would it not be well to put our emphasis here- 
after on delegate representation and upon represen- 
tation from all local associations rather than upon 
a mass attendance from the district where the con- 
vention is to be held? 


Wuat Type or Procram SHourp We Have? 


The National Convention has had experience with 
all types of programs. Coincident with the founding 
of the Carnegie school greater emphasis was placed 
upon the nature and the plan of the sale. A wave 
of interest was created in such topics as ‘Prospect- 
ing,” “The Sales Talk,” “The Close,’? “The Get- 
away.” Other schools were formed. Correspondence 
courses were developed; agency meetings were held 
in almost all agency offices; educational directors in 
larger agencies have been appointed. Surely the Na- 
tional Association through its starting of these schools 
and the development of these ideas in National con- 
ventions of a few years ago, has passed the point of 
needing to do that same thing now. There are books 
on salesmanship in which these subjects are discussed 
and a very large number of underwriters would not 
now attend the National Convention if it now dis- 
cussed largely the methods that have been so thor- 
oughly considered by means of the agencies above 
referred to. In the past seven years there have been 
programs of the literary or educational type; of the 
practical sales type and a combination of both. An 
examination of the attendance records does not show 
that the type of program influenced in any appre- 
ciable way the enrollment of delegates or the total 
attendance. 

What then should be the nature of the National 
program? Looking back upon the programs of the 
few years prior to 1926, [ am convinced that the con- 
tribution of outstanding importance was that of Dr. 
S. S. Huebner in the convention of Los Angeles. 
What a new stimulation this was to our thinking and 
to our practices. The conception of human values 
was a new one to most life underwriters, and when 
they got hold of it, it dignified their work and them. 
In the convention at Atlantic City there was a thrill 
of appreciation of the address of Darwin P. Kings- 
ley and in magazines and newspapers everywhere this 
has been without doubt the most talked-of address 
we had, despite the fact that there were other talks 
of outstanding importance. And there was another 
contribution by Dr. Huebner which was an appeal to 
our greater vision and a practical statement, as well, 
of the use of the idea of human values in our daily 
work. Dr. Van Arsdall took hold of the relatively 
new idea of programming and lifted it out of the mire 
where it was floundering in face of all kinds of bad 
practices and criticism, and brought it up into the 
clear light of the day where the essentials of pro- 
gramming were set out and where it was shown to be 
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a method of great value, and of course useful as an 
instrument in our service to the public. 

Then there were practical talks in the session which 
was directed by Dr. Rockwell and in the talks of the 
big writers, who, by the way, gave in every case their 
methods, and these were always methods that would 
be applicable to the work of the most lowly under- 
writer in point of production; and there was Harris 
of Canada, who gave a practical as well as inspiring 
talk on life income insurance. It was a masterpiece. 
The sessions conducted by John Marshall Holcombe 
and by J. S. Williams on Organization Problems were 
superb. There were speakers, too, of national promi- 
nence from the commercial world, from Congress and 
from the field of education. There is no need to com- 
ment on all of the talks. It was a program which 
was inspiring, practical and correlative, but with im- 
portant emphasis on the social and economic phases of 
life insurance rather than on the method phase. 

Judging by the past, the talks that are most in- 
spiring in the conventions will be most widely read 
and will have by far the greatest influence on life in- 
surance and life underwriting. We need from time 
to time to take a larger view of the thing we are do 
ing. We suffer most in life underwriting from the 
unfavorable view which the public has of our occu- 
pation. If we can get such insights into our business 
—which we hope is becoming a profession—as_ will 
tune up our thinking as agents to the level of the 
visions of the great speakers who address us, we 
shall certainly make progress. And is it not true, 
also, that the public will read more of these addresses 
when given on subjects not too involved in methods? 
It is important that our National convention be used 
to relate us publicly to the other great institutions 
of life. In my annual report as president, and in the 
discussion of this subject before one of the sessions 
at Atlantic City, I stated that the National convention 
is not a sales congress; neither is it a local association 
meeting on a large scale; it is certainly not a mass 
meeting. Local associations, State associations and 
sales congresses are doing the type of practical work 
at this time that the National Association formerly 
did and we can very well leave that type of work; to 
these local organizations, home offices and vocational 
educational institutions. Practical methods have an 
intimate relationship to a company’s own ideas and 
service and should be taught in part in company 
courses and conventions. 

Neither should the convention be a debating society. 
Our form of organization contemplates that questions 
of a debatable character should be put before the 
executive committee at its two yearly meetings—mid- 
year and annual. This committee is not only large 
but it is democratic—there being a provision for rep- 
resentation from every local association. It can and 
does take the time to discuss personally and by corre- 
spondence, all questions relating to policy, to prac 
tical measures, to ethical standards and to debatable is- 
sues. In practice this plan has worked successfully. 
The convention program proper should be free from 
all these. 

Why not think of the National convention as a great 
arena in which appear the gladiators of our occupa- 
tien, there to combat the greatest evils which we have 
to face and to set forth the larger ideals of our occu- 
pation? Most of us are not so much in need of 
methods as we are of great conceptions. The whole 
scheme of education of any kind in the United States 
must be based on the theory that only a few will pve 
able to go from the first primary grade through col- 
lege, or to equip themselves hy means of special trade 
schools to do the work of the world. Higher educa- 
tion will always be emphasized for leadership. The 
great rank and file of the youth of the country is com 
pelled to be educated up to a certain point, but there 
is no compulsion with reference to high school, col- 
Those who are ambitious and 
opportunity will go right on 


lege or university. 
have otherwise the 
through college and thus they become leaders, as sta- 
tisics amply show. Likewise, we must view the work 
of the National Association and the National Con- 
vention. They will develop leadership and many of 
the leaders will be in attendance every year. Their 
example will be stimulating to others and their will- 
ingness to pass the message along will enable us to 


spread the gospel of life insurance as it is developed 
in the great arena of the National Convention. The 
National Association must concern itself with all of 
the phases of life underwriting and life insurance, 
whether inspirational or practical; that is, with both 
ideas and methods, but the National Convention, in 
my opinion, should be the college or university of life 
insurance. It should be the frontier of life insurance 
and life underwriting. It should be the stage on 
which the greatest actors can appear and where the 
thrill and inspiration of the newer and more advanced 
ideas can be experienced. It should develop and in- 
spire leadership and accumulate and create the litera- 
ture of life insurance and life underwriting. 
Montana Life Examination 

With the report signed by the examiners of 
Montana, California, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming, the convention examina- 
tion of the Montana Life has just been pub- 
lished as of December 31. The usual conven- 
tion examination by three States was requested, 
but at the request of the officials of the Mon- 
tana Life, the Insurance Commissioner of 
Montana invited three more States to partici- 
pate in the examination. The report was most 
laudatory, a few especially interesting parts of 
which follow: 

A review of the report covering the fore- 
going examination discloses that the company 
has at all times been in good financial condition. 

The board of directors are men of large 
affairs not only in Montana, but in the north- 
west and through sound business judgment have 
constructed a company strong financially, ren- 
dering a reliable life insurance service to the 
public. 

The company has been careful to comply 
with the legal requirements of the various 
States as to policy provisions and the rights of 
the insured are fully safeguarded. 

A review of a considerable number of files 
showed that the company settled its death claims 
promptly and acquitably and with due recogni- 
tion of moral as well as legal obligations. 

It is the opinion of the examiners that the 
company’s mortgages, loans and real estate in- 
vestments as a whole are well secured and in 
good condition. 

The company is in a strong financial posi- 
tion, with ample surplus to policyholders. 

The convention report showed total admitted 
assets of $6,722,347.26 and surplus of $527,- 
294.86, capital being $500,000. In 1925, the 
company paid for $10,809,620 and reported in- 
surance in force of $14,920,071. 


Midwest Mutual Life Organized in 
Des Moines 

Des Mornes, Iowa, October 29.—The Mid- 
west Mutual Life Insurance Company, a newly 
organized Des Moines concern, was chartered 
Thursday by the Secretary of State. 

Wilbur M. Johnson, vice-president and actu- 
ary of the Royal Union Life, is president of 
thfe Midwest Mutual. A. E. Read of this city 
is vice-president. A. G. Wellman of Birming- 
ham, Ala., is secretary and actuary. He is 
already in Des Moines. J. E. Atwood of Des 
Moines is treasurer. 

Wilbur M. Johnson, head of the company, 
is well known in local insurance circles. He 
is president of the Actuaries Club of Des 


Moines. He will continue with the Royal 


Union :Life. 


INSURANCE COMPANY TAXES 
Internal Revenue Department Issues State. 
ment 

Wasuineton, D. C., October 30.—A total of 
830 out of 1935 insurance corporations (not 
agents) were exempt from tax on their 924 
business because of the fact that their allowable 
deductions exceeded their gross income, it js 
shown by figures just compiled by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau of the Treasury Depariment, 

Income and profits taxes totaling over eigh. 
teen and one-half million dollars, however, were 
paid by the 1105 corporations which showed a 
profit for the year. 

The 830 tax-exempt corporations showed a 
deficit of $148,487,135. The other 1105 cor. 
porations showed aggregate net income of $158. 
501,962, and were allowed deductions for prior. 
year losses totaling $3,646,835, after which they 
paid taxes amounting to $18,553,548. 

Nearly fourteen million dollars was paid ip 
taxes by life companies, which showed the 
greatest net income of any group. On the other 
side, the mutual accident, fire and marine com. 
panies exempt from tax showed excess of de- 
ductions over income of more than $100,000,00, 
while the companies which paid taxes showed 


total net income of slightly more than 
$1,000,000. 
In connection with the net ncome and 


deficits of life insurance companies, allowance 
must be made for the two special deductions 
from gross income permitted such companies, 
which total approximately $325,000,000 and 
represent (1) the excess of 4 per cent of the 
mean of reserve funds over the tax-exempt in- 
terest received by the company, and (2) 2 per 
cent of the reserve held for deferred dividends, 





Minor Morton With Security Life 
Minor Morton, a prominent life underwriter, 
has been appointed a vice-president in the 
agency department of the Security Life of 
America, of Chicago. Mr. Morton assumed 
his new duties last week. He was. formerly 
vice-president of the Volunteer State Life of 
Chattanooga and also held a similar official 
position with the Atlas Life of Tulsa. From 
his successful record in the past, he should 
materially strengthen the official staff of the 
Security Life, which has been steadily pro- 
gressing under President O. W. Johnson. S. 
W. Goff, vice-president and agency director, 

continues as chief of the agency division. 


John W. Davis a Director of the Metro 
politan Life 
John W. Davis, a leading New York lawyet 
and former Ambassador to the Court of St 
James, was elected last week a director of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


—The annual meeting of the Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association of Canada will be held in Toronto 
on November 19. 
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EXHIBIT OF THE CHANGE IN SURPLUS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1925 
—ORDINARY BUSINESS 


The following table is taken from the Gain and Loss Exhibit contained in the Convention Blank Form of Annual Statement, Life Edition, required by the 
various State Insurance Departments. The table represents the changes in surplus occasioned by ordinary insurance. Tables showing changes in surplus from Industrial, 
Group Insurance, Annuities, Disability and Accidental Death Benefits will be given in subsequent issues. Companies having $100,000,000 of insurance outstanding at 
the end of 1925 only are presented :* 
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| BSS 
; oe oes $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ % % % 
Acacia Mutual, Washington.......... 5,295,602 6,122,427 586,637) 808,240 1,518,786 115,729 3,063,301 3,317,415 3,248,522 68,893} 62.6 28.7 26.3 
Aetna Life, Hartford................, 43,091,193] 53,345,996] 12,030,884| 11,911,401] 10,072,230] 1,148,136] 36,322,813) 91'635'188| 19.298.315| 2,406,873; 50.2 | 23.4 | 55.5 
American Central, Indianapolis. ...... 2,969,728 3,795,858 865,179 592,706 1,266,240 48,771 2,797,036 1,030,986 980,209 50,777| 34.7 42.6 49.1 
American National, Galveston... ..... 2,728,500] 2,980,793 572/628 447,119] 1,042,189 28,835| 2,171,328 950.435} 1,171,941] —221,506| 34.8 .| 38.2 | 37.4 
Atlantic Life, Richmond.............. 3,696,040 4,621,816 524019} ‘1,169,201 954,479 125,008} 2,857,034} 4,838 960] «1,633,564 204,695] 49.7 | 25.8 | 45.8 
Bankers Life, Des Moines............ 22,487,295| 26,764,013 8,763,140 3,682,260 5,380,848 503,922} 18,507,645 8,596,466 8,104,154 492,312] 38.2 23.9 55.3 
Bankers Life, Lincoln................ 3,234,778 4,569,849 471,925 1,576,117 614,553 85,914 2,772,878 1,837,094 1,590,791 246,303} 56.8 19.0 63.3 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha............. 3,375,270 4,246,712 468,292 1,176,883 1,180,522 87,787 2,954,294 1,338,864 1,468,928 —130,064; 39.6 35.0 48.7 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield.............. 5,133,269 6,929,572 1,827,556 1,949,305 1,087,079 45,361 5,060,866 1945305 1,812,539 132,766] 37.9 21.2 73.6 
Central Life, Des Moines............. 4,946,711 6,024,634 600,388 1,415,204 1,452,262 115,998 3,921,265 2,082,743 2,435,481 —352,739) 42.1 29.4 40.7 
Columbian National, Boston.......... §,262,635 7,263,165 1,274,101 2,315,739 1,529,363 131,921 6,148,457 1,082,725 990,001 92,724} 20.6 29.1 68.2 
Connecticut General, Hartford........ 15,851,137] 21,129,284 3,141,703 2,914,568 3,393,076 541,277) 11,873,749) — 19.052.937 8,947,650 1,105,287} 63.4 21.4 38.2 
Connecticut, Mutual, Hartford........ 18,191,368] 25,753,033] 5,328,921] 6,353,825] 3, 456,555 525,485| 16,592,028] 31'390'g48] 10,268,274 1,052,574] 62.2 | 19.0 | 64.2 
Equitable Life, New York............ 138,771,078] 178,904,852} 30,157,236] 58,446,832] 97'434,049] 2,916,424] 125,471,197 56'799'186| 56,413,744 378,442} 40.9 | 19.8 | :63.9 
Equitable Life, Des Moines........... 12,769,949] 16,527,079] 1,429,681] 4,327,524) + 9'751,169 339,360} 8,992,270} g'og5'g96| 7,266,712 819,184} 63.3 | 21.5 | 45.1 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia.........| 10,797,115] 15,158,317 2,385,505 5,107,694 2,230,275 262,127; 10,543,716 4,632,312 4,228,352 403,960} 42.9 20.6 69.4 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill.......... 4,686,948, 5,814,238] 1,107,770} —- 1,260,044) —_ 1493669 110,210} 4,170,441] —j'g9q'934| +~—«:1,808,594 21,340] 39.1 | 31.9 | 50.5 
Guardian Life, New York............ 9,338,990] 12,528,157) 1,884,813) 4,613,506) —_9'999.435 230,861] 9,634,820! —3'958'177| 3,043,698 14,479] 32.7 | 23.6 | 69.6 
Home Life, New York............... 8,214,504} 11,088,184) 2,284,198] 4,013,240} —-1'4g8'867 203,400| 8,654,352! —9'993'g48] 2,680,920 252,728| 35.7. | 20.6 | 76.6 
Illinois Life, Chicago................. 4,627,485} 5,917,935 985,020 018,448 95,782 54,179} 4,226,240 1,965,556 250,912} 47.9 | 30.1 43.3 
International Life, St. Louis.......... 8,021,966} 10,619,668} 1,582,445 1558 167 eet 155,247| 6,643,161 — atk a Rat 29.9 | 42.9 
Inter-Southern, Louisville............ 2,815,344] 3,502,581 599,945 635.186} 1:016.153) 40,160} 2,540,083] 1,467,884] 1,319,717) —151,833] 41.5 | 36.1 | 43.9 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro... .. 8,066,395] 9,631,977} 1,708,852/ 1,641,159] 23481573) 126,741] 5,979,736] 3'872,636] _ 3,233,376 639,260] 48.0 | 29.1 | 41.5 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston........ 40,642,301] 51,126,925} 8,133,422] 19'540.731| —-7.723505! 697,683) 30,248,928; 91,893,139} 20,986,157 906,982} 53.9 ; 19.0 | 50.9 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City........ 8,060,051) 10,013,122] 1,357,868] 1538578] _-2'319'837| 243,762| 6,290,652 z a a wave | 228 | O58 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne........ 10,480,201| 11,865,440] 2,300,267} 1,025,419} 2.901.367 181,988} 6,614,553} 5,443,839] 4,967,302 476,537} 51.9 | 27.7 | 31.7 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield. .... 39,458,816} 54,651,186] 8,356,226} 15,306,805} 6.358.481 845,587| 30,867,858] 4'575,990| 21,414,393} 3,161,597| 62.3 | 16.1 | 60.0 
—— Life, New York......... 194,521,772] 242,804,481| 32,914,195} 59,192,578] 33,262,220 _-3,924,156| 133,407,274] 113'165,610| 103,789,937| 9,375,673} 58.1 | 17.1 | 47.3 
ichigan Mutual, Detroit............ 3,1391450| 4,158,586 909,039} * 110091294 937.113 78,025} 3,031,080] 1'156,663 928,665 227,998] 36.8 | 29.9 | 61.1 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul... .. 1. 3,404,835} 4,097,729 730,145] 1,202,621] 1,020,023 92,118} 3,086,542) —_4/923'069 969,558 53,511/ 30.0 | 30.0 | 56.7 
Missouri State, St. Louis.......... 15,460,834] 19,667,029] 3,144,259) 3.459.106] 4,129,736 365,140) 11,927,158) 7,708,333] 6,838,115 870,218} 49.8 | 26.7 | 42.7 
Mutual Benefit, Newark. ........° 63,842,567| 85,246,422| 15,685,388] 28'181.210} 8,447,798] 1,953,425] 55,584,705) 30,617,654} 29,600,109] 1,017,545, 47.9 | 13.2 | 68.7 
utual Life, BMUMIOORG: 6 5. 6/<50 55600 243,887 243,887, "ene 146,368 6,097 192,466 124,796 4,294 30,502} 51.2 60.0 8.2 
se Life, New York.............. 117,362,948 a 31,562,523] 67,851,930 a a a a 25,104,282 a a a 84.8 
lutual Trust, Chicago............... 3,642,527 4,529,411 609,623 745,415 991,901 70,532 2,463,430 2,121,811 2,030,459 91,352} 58.2 27.2 37.2 
National Life & Accident, Nashville. 1,215,359 1,255,620 138,551 19,092 596,112 13,747 768,824 571,135 766,401} —195,266) 47.0 49.1 13.0 
ea Life, Montpelier............ 15,000,088} 19,641,219] 3,666,141) 8.752.575] 2,845,607 408,563} 15,955,447} 3.988.479] 4,237,828) | —249,349] 26.6 | 19.0 | 82.8 
Nationa life, U. 8. A., Chicago.......| 4'487,509| 5,788,230] 1,094,624] 1:706,275| ‘1.460.499 93,629} 4,652,060] 1.588.227] —_ 1,463,509 124,718] 35.4 | 32.5 | 62.4 
Nee esand, Mutual, Boston. ... .... 97'739'845| 35,514.138| 6,218,654) 10/865,848|  4'492'242 552,826| _ 22,886,157| 513'673,809| 12,937,009 736,800| 49.3 | 16.2 | 61.6 
ew York Life, New York........... 188,254,049] 250,809,449] 37,933,237] 93,674,983] 32,567,775} 2,485,028) 173,135,907| 7,502,883] 87,502,883} ........ 46.5 | 17.3 | 69.9 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 100,437,927] 136,431,902} 24,825,024! 46,798,600/ 13,407.973} 3,081,739) 90,335,163) 45,944,457| 43,917,722} 2,026,735) 45.7 | 13.3 | 71.3 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis...| 5,536,601 6,626,645] 835,837/ 1.501.394] 1.570,560| 138,504] 4,127,003) 2'548,244) © 21458,261 89,983 46.0 | 28.4 | 42.2 
: mail Los Angeles.............. 1,970,563) 7,002,329 252,202 490,070 807.273 51,235] 2,905,821) 4992'830| 4,238,794 54,036|h217.9 | 41.0 | 37.7 
ine utual, Los Angeles.......... 19,528,469] 24,777,494] 3,285,096] 6.849.438] —4,908'308 475,744} 16,286,719]  g849.911| _—7,767,782| —«1,082,129| 45.3 | 25.1 | 51.9 
an-American, New Orleans. ......... 3,987,848] 4,989,934 737,966 801,789; 1.508.904 103,927| 3,284,231) 1,868,360] 1,812,877 55,483} 46.8 | 37.8 | 38.6 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia........... 47,180,272] 65,532,681) 12,680,162} 21,208,194; 7,753,364] —«:1,166,393] 45,033,016} 92,104,326| 21,898,303 206,023] 46.8 | 16.4 | 71.8 
Peoria Life, RONIN eioeee. 3,255,912| 3,957,379 422,293 492,468; 1,196,178 70,817} 2,265,864] ~~ 1'648:145| «1,551,814 96,331} 50.6 | 36.7 | 28.1 
hoenix Mutual, Hartford... 2... 13°764.992| 19,089,574) 3,102,256} 6.338.458] 2.768.146 379,181] 12,856,243] 6701274] 6,063,767 637,507, 48.7 | 20.1 | 68.6 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia... - 26,324,508] 35,512,372) 4,713,752] 11,704,656} 4,104,475 367,545] 21,419,712) 14,759,116] 12,545,040} 2,214,076} 56.1 | 15.6 | 62.4 
Prudential, Newark.................. 116,959,913] 147,365,283] 23,011,303} 39/141.718|  19.484'697| 1,928,984] 83,796,839} 66,149,043] 60,222,508] 5,926,535 56.5 | 16.6 | 53.1 
Public Savings, Indianapolis. ......... 735,522 896,995 124,471 38,096 372,006 4,555 549,800 374,329 335,477 38,852} 50.9 | 50.6 | 22.1 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh............. 10,123,888] 11,935,550} 1,486,456) 2,440,271 3,159,177 208,931} 7,439,374) —4,751,833| 4,394,482 357,351] 46.9 | 31.2 | 38.8 
Royal Union, Des Moines............ 4,092,145} 7,539,341 790,454} 1,989,807} ‘1,108,371 65,773| 3,773,433] 4,190,464) 4,217,798) —27,334| 102.4 | 27.1 | 50.8 
Southland Life, Dallas... 1 1 ........ 2,534,738} 3,101,383 359,886 352,453 953,022 37,257] 1,790,881] 1,373,724] 1,312,517 81,207} 54.2 | 37.6 | 28.1 
Southwestern Life, Dallas... ......... 4,414,669} 5,517,560 634,084 632,885} 1,290,064 76,685} 2,853,141] 2,734,645] 2,338,216 396,429} 61.9 | 29.2 | 28.7 
om | 
State Life, Indianapolis 6,451,665} 8,307,542) 1,491,771] 2,943,413] —«1,849,738 182,024] 6,586,405} 1,999,218) —19,727) ........ 31.0 | 28.7 | 68.7 
State Mutual, Worcester... 2.2... 14,157,114] 19,921'691| 3.387/518|  6/4751671| 2,475,253] - 323.931] 13,145,877] —_7'521.314| _ 6,989,170) 532,144 53.1 | 17.5 | 69.7 
Travelers, Hartford.................. 60,502,541! 73,394,328] 12,024,83 9.715,179| 15,051,833] 1,432,911] 40,087,917/ 38,481,264] 35,870,577| 2,610,687} 63.6 | 24.9 | 35.9 
nion Central, Cincinnati. ........-.- 37,888,265| 50,920,363] 8,844,722] 16,788,445] 6.782.901 988,320) 34,929,689] 16,288,795} 15,856,719 432,076| 43.0 | 17.9 | 67.6 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati... 4,051,164] 4,749,138 817,102} 430,618 997,978 | 76,242| 2,975,267] 1,835,800] 2,388,637} —552,837) 45.3 | 24.6 | 30.8 
Western States, San Francisco... ..... | 3,455,087} 4,302,924 366,532! 621,761) 1,156,597 68,521] 2,452,490} 1,919,437; 1,901,531 17,906] 55.6 | 33.5 | 28.6 
= | ’ | |————__——_'— \ | i U es ee 
(a) Unavailable. (b) Includes $1,000,000 contingent fund. (c) Increase in contingency reserves. (d) Increase in special funds. | (e)Includes $19,112 from 
Accident and Health department. (f) Includes $1,461,668 disbursement from the Accident and Health department. (h) Includes reinsurances.. : 
*Does not include the following three companies, which have $100 000,000 of insurance in force, because their statistics were unavailable at the time this table went 


to press—Great Southern, Houston; Life & Casualty, Nashville; and the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond. 
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WASTE 


The first great problem with which the human race forever struggles is how to live as long as possible. 

To live at all humanity must fight disease, from birth. 

The advance made into the terrain of this common enemy in recent years, chiefly through discoveries 
in pure science, makes a story more thrilling than Stanley’s journey across the Dark Continent, more 
romantic than Amundsen’s flight over the Top of the World. 

Whatever science is now saving through a better longevity has hitherto been waste, but a waste mankind 
in the mass could not control; 1t could however and, in a limited way, now does, avoid utter waste through 
co-operation. 

Outside of disease there are other enemies to be overcome. 

Amongst these enemies are: 

Ignorance; 

War; 
Bad Sociological programs; 
Lack of a proper sense of individual responsibility; 
Lack of appreciation of the value of human life, the only real value in the world. 
ALL THESE ARE CONTROLLABLE ENEMIES 

The battle of science against disease helps; it lengthens life, but does not solve the problem. 

The battle against the controllable enemies is the great current, always present battle. 

Ignorance and war with resultant maladjustments, are man’s arch enemies, the great cause of waste. 

Human life, the only real value, is now constantly snuffed out by its controllable enemies leaving 
liabilities and not assets. Intelligent co-operation can prevent that. 

Every life is an asset to everybody if it is not wasted. 

War with its hideous waste seems as yet uncontrollable. But in the long run ignorance is a deadlier 
foe than war. 

Premature death from disease, which happens in spite of all scientific knowledge, is without a specific 
plan to meet it, sheer waste. 

Premature death from war not only destroys values and disrupts life plans but leaves debts for other 
people to pay; even that monstrous waste can be adjusted, through co-operation, so as to be really less 
burdensome. 

Premature death from any cause usually means helpless wives and mothers, children either half edu- 
cated or educated in crime, all at the expense of society. 

The value of a life can be in part replaced by cash through co-operation; that helps the inal 
liquidates liabilities and gives children a chance. 

While humanity is struggling to eliminate disease, to eliminate the rivalries of nations, rivalries in 
business, the blunders of ignorance, rivalries in the churches, and the cruelties of the strong, lifting the 
burdens imposed on society by the lazy and the incapable, Life itself (individuals, men, women, children) 
must, in order to preserve its great but fugitive value, organize intelligently; it must express itself in 
current values, must through co-operation translate itself into bonds, mortgages, real estate and cash. 
That sounds materialistic; but there is no other even partial equivalent for the intangible personality 
which, living, is of immeasurable value and eliminated without a program which in part replaces it, be- 
comes worth less than nothing. 

How to do all that as against both kinds of waste, the controllable and the uncontrollable? 

Did you say Life Insurance? 

Of course you did. 

LIFE INSURANCE IS A MILITANT, AN ORGANIZED CRYING OUT TO HUMANITY 
TO STOP WASTE. 

IT HAS AS YET CAUGHT UP OUT OF THE NIAGARA OF WASTE ONLY A FEW BILLION 
DOLLARS OF THE INEXPRESSIBLE BILLIONS THAT HAVE FOR AGES RUSHED INTO 
THE OCEAN OF WASTED VALUES. 

Life Insurance is the first business in the world, first in its moral appeal, first in its scientific processes, 
first in its fight against life’s enemies, first in its correction of maladjustments, first in eliminating waste, 
almost first now in its accumulations. 

Ask at one of Branch Offices about this Company. Learn how you can eliminate waste; how you 
can serve yourself and your neighbor as well. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DaRWIN L. KINGSLEY, President. 
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SENTINEL LIFE ORGANIZATION 
Company Will Take Over Accident and 
Health Business of Employers 
Indemnity 

Arthur M. Hyde, Republican ex-Governor of 

Missouri, will be the president of the new Sen- 

tine! Life Insurance Company, of Kansas City, 
which has been organized by E. G. Trimble, 
president of Employers Indemnity Corporation, 
and Charles M. Howell, nationally known in- 
surance counsel, of Kansas City. Mr. Hyde is 

a brother of Insurance Superintendent Ben C. 
Hyde of Missouri and a member of the law 
frm of Hyde & Hyde of Trenton, Mo., where 
the ex-governor has his residence. Shortly 
after the fall election, however, he will remove 
his family to Kansas City, but avows that his 
entry into insurance circles in an official capac- 
ity will not terminate his interest and activity 
in Missouri politics. Mr. Hyde has been prom- 
inently mentioned as a successor to Senator 
James A. Reed, of Missouri, who declares that 
he will not return to the United States Senate 
after expiration of his present term. Mr. Hyde 
says, however, that the matter is too far in the 
future for present prediction. 

Chairmanship of the board of the new Sen- 
tine! Life will be held by E. G. Trimble, whose 
success in casualty lines of insurance is well 
known. Charles M. Howell, who is probably 
one of the best informed insurance lawyers in 
the country, will be chairman of the executive 
board and general counsel for the company. 
Frank L. Barnes, at present assistant secretary 
and manager of the accident department of Em- 
ployers Indemnity Corporation, will be a vice- 
president of the Sentinel, and F. L. Hildebrand, 
who is now agency supervisor, will be superin- 
tendent of agencies and assistant secretary. S. 
W. Izard and E. E. Smith, who are respec- 
tively secretary and treasurer of Employers In- 
demnity Corporation, will be secretary and 
treasurer of the new company. Dr. E. L. 
Mathias, Kansas City medical advisor of Em- 
ployers Indemnity Corporation’s accident de- 


| partment, will be medical director. 


Complete personnel of the board of directors 
has not been announced, but among those in- 
cluded in the roster will be the following Kan- 
sas City men: M. B. Nelson, president of Long 
Bell Lumber Company; James E. Chandler, 
president of Meriden Creamery Company and 
a prominent Shriner; T. J. Pendergast, cap- 
italist and prominent Democratic politician; 
Frank C. Harvey, manager of Western Recip- 
rocal Underwriters; J. J. Lynn, president of 
U. S. Epperson Underwriting Company; 
James A. Carpenter, president of Kansas City 
Paper House; G. M. Payne, president of Ran- 
kin-Benedict Underwriting Company; Joseph 
J. McGee, of Thomas McGee & Sons, insur- 
ance brokers, 

The new life company will launch its busi- 
aa by issuing a large group of charter poli- 
tes, a form especially prepared for the initial 
stoup of policyholders. A complete series of 


hon-participating life policies of all popular 
forms has been prepared and eventually the 
Company plans to issue the participating forms 


also. Miles M. Dawson & Son, of New York 
city, are actuaries for the company. 

A large part of the business of the accident 
department of Employers Indemnity will be 
taken over by the Sentinel Life, and future 
development in accident and health lines will 
be carried out through the accident department 
of the Sentinel. The Emplovers Indemnity will, 
however, maintain an accident and health de- 
partment. 

The home office of the Sentinel Life will be 
in the Insurance building in Kansas City, where 
it will occupy an entire floor. The company 
will be licensed as rapidly as possible in about 
forty States to serve immediately the existing 
accident agency force of Employers Indemnity 
which will go with the new company. The man- 
agement announces that it intends always to 
cultivate intensively its home territory and its 
initial campaign will be opened by a picked 
corps of thirty life men, who will take the field 
at once, soliciting the charter policy of the com- 
pany. The new company starts out with $250,- 
000 capital and $250,000 surplus, which will 
later be increased as needs of the business re- 
quire. 


Provident Mutual Meeting 

Des Mornes, Ia., October 29.—Midwestern 
agency heads of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia have just 
completed a two-day conference in Des Moines. 
Forty agencies in the midwest were represented 
at the conference. Charles A. Tushingham, 
educational supervisor from the home office in 
Philadelphia, was present, as was also Willard 
Ewing, agency assistant, from that office. Mat- 
ters of interest to the various agencies repre- 
sented were discussed and an understanding of 
conditions in the several States was made protn- 
inent. The conference closed with a banquet 
at Hotel Fort Des Moines, at which Harper 
Moulton, general agent of Kansas City, pre- 
sided. Addresses were delivered by Charles A. 
Tushingham and Willard Ewing. Those pres- 
ent report a most interesting and profitable ses- 
The men from the general office in Phil- 
adelphia were highly pleased with the reports 
given by the representatives of the company. 


sion. 





OPPORTUNITY 


Your chance is here right now to get 
in on a direct Home Office contract with a 
Company that’s on the go. 

We have increased our business nearly 
100% each year since 1917 (except for 
one year) bespeaking life in the organiza- 
tion, an excellence of its policies and un- 
failing service to policyholders. 

Our Company is doing business in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania and California and 
has many good openings for men of 
character. 

Specialized disability protection for 
business and professional people and 
other A, B, and C risks, with a separate 
department for Educational folk and 
Nurses. 

We are not interested in “‘shifters” but 
if you want a permanent connection, like 
112 of our representatives now have, 
write to the Agency Department with 
full particulars in first letter. 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


(Stock Company) 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 











Seventy-Five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized by a group 
of men with unusual foresight. They 
conceived an organization that would 
create a personality of strength and 
friendliness, and conduct its affairs so as 
to win and hold the confidence of policy- 
holders. 


During all these years this institution 
has faithfully maintained the spirit of 
service inaugurated at its birth. To-day 
it ranks with the best companies in the 
comaiee and is known throughout the 
and as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


Massachusetts Matual Life 


Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 








unlimited production. 


rights. 





Reading - Lancaster - York, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THESPECTATOR 
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Rewritten, Enlarged and Improved 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


UNIQUE AND INDISPENSABLE 


This widely known and used book now in its third edition has 
been recognized as the standard publication of its kind for 
twenty years, and is the only book giving in condensed and 
convenient form just the information required by adjusters of 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH CLAIMS 


Among the new articles in this edition are those upon 


IVY POISONING HERNIA 

CARBON MONOXIDE SEMILUNAR CARTILAGES 
POISONING SLEEPING SICKNESS 

WOOD ALCOHOL PROSTATE GLAND 
POISONING HYDROCELE 

SUNBURN ORCHITIS 

GOITRE HEMORRHOIDS 

CANCER OF THE VINCENT’S ANGINA 
STOMACH 


In addition to the new articles, all the valuable features of this 
excellent work are retained. Other new sections added relate to 


DIVISIONS OF THE BODY and ORGANS OF THE BODY 


New paragraphs have been added to every article under 
, on 


PROGNOSIS and TOTAL DISABILITY IRRESPECTIVE 
OF HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


About 50 New Illustrations are Added to This Edition, 
and the Glossary of Medical Words and Terms 
contains many New Words and Definitions 


For convenience, The Adjuster’s Manual is divided into three 
sections, as follows: 


SECTION I—ACCIDENTS 
INFORMATION 


PROMINENT SIGNS AND TOTAL DISABILITY AND 
SYMPTOMS HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


TOTAL DISABILITY TOTAL DISABILITY BUT 
PARTIAL DISABILITY NON-HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


TOTAL DISABILITY IRRE- 


PROMINENT SIGNS AND 
SYMPTOMS 





PROGNOSIS 

ADSUNTMRNT SPECTIVE OF HOUSE CON- 

EFFECTS PARTIAL DISABILITY 
SECTION II—DISEASES PROGNOSIS 

NAMES ADJUSTMENT 

INFORMATION EFFECTS 


SECTION III 


This section takes up the different minera! and vegetable poisons 
that are taken intentionally or by mistake, giving a brief description 
of each drug, and considering the prominent signs and symptoms 
following the swallowing of different poisons, the length of time 
house confinement exists, the duration of total disability and partial 
disability, with advice on adjustment, and effects on the insurability 
of the individual after recovery is complete. 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL is invaluable to those settling Acci- 
dent and Health Claims. 


Price, In Flexible Binding, $6.00. 


Liberal discount on wholesale quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE Publishers 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





Equitable Life Insurance Compaay 


of the District of Columbia 
ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


Established in the District of Columbia, West Virginia, Chio and 
Delaware 


President : ‘ ‘ ° s HENRY P. BLAIR 
Vice President A : 5 F . P JOSEPH SANDERS 
2nd Vice President (Agency Supervisor) . . WILLIAM A. BENNETT 
Secretary : a ; ; . . . ‘ . ALLEN C. CLARK 
Actuary : i , . GILBERT A. CLARE 


Main Office, 816 14th Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. c, 











for IN DIANA 


GENERAL AGENTS and 
DISTRICT AGENTS 





APPLY 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 




















THE SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nebraska 


Lincoln 

















1926 





Che Oldest Life Insurance Company 
in the West. Desirable territory open 
for live agents. Has an enviable record 


for liberal dealing. 


ST, LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















A ROOF OVER THEIR HEADS 


is the attractive title of a clever and unique leaflet which is certain to catch 
and hold the attention of recipients. It graphically portrays the payment of 
a mortgage by means of a life insurance policy. On the first of its four 
pages is a house, the roof of which consists of the outer fold of a life insurance 
policy, bearing the name of a particular company and the words ‘Mortgage 
Policy.” When the folder is opened, it discloses a picture of a house on the 
third page, while the action of opening the folder lifts an arm marked 
MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
the hand automatically lifting a mortgage from the house. 

The whole folder, including pictures and reading matter, emphasizes the 
tragedy of a foreclosure, and the ease of guaranteeing payment of a mort- 
gage by means of life insurance. 

Inquiries solicited from home offices of life insurance companies. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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NORTHERN INSURANCE 
MERGER 


Will Absorb Assurance Company of 
America 








WILLIAM BREWSTER TO BE 
PRESIDENT 





R, B. Rathbone Will Hold High Executive 
Position—Combination Capital 
$1,500,006 
At the present writing, it is practically cer- 
tain that the stockholders will approve of the 
merger of the Northern Insurance Company of 
New York and the Assurance Company of 
America, which is to take place on December 
31 under the name of the former company. The 
Northern Insurance Company will then have a 
capital of $1,500,000, more than $1,800,000 net 
surplus, assets of over $7,200,000 and an annual 
premium income of approximately $3,600,000. 
The boards of directors, at a meeting on Wed- 
nesday of last week, unanimously approved the 
merger plans and, on December 1, special meet- 
ing of the stockholders will be held for formal 

action. 

William Brewster, president of the North- 
ern, will be president of the new company, and 
R. Bleecker Rathbone, president of the Assur- 
ance Company, will hold a highly responsible 
executive positon. It is understood that officers 
of both companies will be officers of the new 
one. The profit-producing agents will also be 
kept. The Assurance Company, which is one 
of those managed by the Henry W. Brown & 
Co. will move from 110 William street to the 
home of the Northern at 83 Maiden lane. 

Each of these companies was organized as a 
successor to a Lloyds organizations in 1897 
and their histories have been strikingly par- 
allel; each has remained under its original man- 
agement and each has been conservatively han- 
dled. Both have been consistent money-makers 
for their stockholders. Willard S. Brown, 
chairman of the board of the Northern, was 
one of the founders of that company, and R. 
Bleecker Rathbone organized the Assurance 
Company of America and has been its president 
from the beginning, maneuvering it successfully 
through the stormy seas caused by the Balti- 
more and San Francisco fires. Charles S. 
Conklin, vice-president and in charge of the 
underwriting, is considered one of the most 
skillful underwriters in New York. 


Cc. R. Alling Dead 
Claude Robert Alling, vice-president of the 
Underwriters Laboratories, of Chicago, died on 
October 25, His passing is a personal loss to 


all who had the pleasure and privilege of know- 
ing him, 


HARMONIA TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
Buffalo Company to Add $300,000 Each to 
Capital and Surplus 


The board of directors of the Harmonia Fire 
Insurance Company of Buffalo met last week 
and recommended to the stockholders that the 
capital of the company be increased from $200,- 
000 to $500,000 and that $300,000 be added to 
the surplus. For the consideration of this, a 
special meeting of the stockholders has been 
called for November 15 at Buffalo. The direc- 
tors are desirous that the new capital be all 
paid in by December 20. The majority of the 
stock of the Harmonia is owned by interests 
associated with the Home of New York and 
very little doubt is expressed but that the pro- 
posed increase in capital wili mect the approval 
of the stockholders. 

An additional issue of 30,000 shares of stock, 
at $10 par value, to be paid at the rate of $20 
a share, is to effect this increase in capital. 
The present stockholders will have the right to 
subscribe to one and one-half shares of new 
stock for each share of stock now held. On 
December 31, 1925, the Harmonia’s capital was 
$200,000 and its net surplus was $308,014, giv- 
ing the stock a book value of about $30 a share. 


Discuss Automobile Business 

Toronto, CANn., October 29.—A meeting was 
held on Tuesday, November 2 at the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, of representatives of both 
tariff and non-tariff companies writing automo- 
bile insurance in Western Canada to discuss the 
recommendation advanced in the report of the 
special committee of managers who visited the 
Western provinces of Canada to consult local 
representatives of companies concerning the 
automobile insurance business. 


Committees Announced 

(Concluded from page 3) 
O. E. Schaefer was appointed: I. To prepare 
a digest of the rules of the association for the 
use and instruction of special agents. II. To 
prepare a letter to be sent by companies to their 
local agents in which will be set forth the com- 
mission scales and the conditions under which 
they may be obtained by various agencies and 
a resumé of the objects of the Association. ITT. 
To prepare commission agreements for local 
agent’s signatures. 

It was practically agreed upon that all mem- 
bers of the executive committee will attend 
every meeting and arrangements will be made 
to take over the offices, at 135 William street, 
of the Eastern Union, which will be the head- 
quarters in the meantime of the new associa- 
tion. Meetings will be held there on the sec- 


ond and fourth Tuesday each month at 3 p. m., 
unless the president calls a special meeting. 
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J. M. NEWBURGER 
PRESIDENT 





Heads Illinois Assciation of Insurance 
Agents 





URGE QUALIFICATION LAW 





President R. C. Sherman II! and Unable to 
Attend Kankakee Meeting 
[Special Dspatch from a Staff Correspondent] 

KANKAKEE, ItL., October 30.—The company 
sneakers on the program of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents’ annual meeting at 
Kankakee last Thursday and Friday, with C. 
R. Tuttle, Western manager of the North Amer- 
ica, and E. P. Stanley, vice-president of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity, as aces, won the 
honors for frankness, instructiveness and thun- 
der, though J. A. Giberson, Alton agent, also 
spit a bit of fire at his brother agents on the 
subject of delinquent balances, part time agents 
and “renewal buying” under the alias of claim 
adjusting by local agents. 

A real scare was given the agents when R. 
W. Miller, of the London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Company, reviewed the compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance situation in Massachusetts and 
warned that a similar law may be enacted in 
Illinois and that agents must prepare for a 
hard battle on the question. 


R. C. Sherman, of Waukegan, president of 
the Illinois agents, was ill and unable to be 
present and the business sessions were presided 
over by Vice-President James M. Newburger, 
of Chicago, who was elected president for the 
ensuing year. Others elected were: Phil Bros- 
seau of Decatur, first vice-president; S. D. 
Jr., of East St. Louis, second vice- 
president; W. A. Schneider of Kankakee, sec- 
retary and treasurer; J. C. Robertson of Har- 
risburg, chairman of executive cOmmittee; H. 
J. Leach of Morris, chairman organization com- 
mittee; George North Taylor of Streator, 
chairman grievance committee; A. J. Ander- 
son of Kewanee, chairman legislative commii- 
tee; Alan Murphy, of Eldorado, chairman fire 
prevention committee, and Ed. J. Prideaux of 
Elgin, chairman farm committee. 


Sexton, 


A telegram of sympathy and good wishes was 
sent to President Sherman, who is suffering 
from a nervous breakdown. Telegrams of 
greetings were received by the Association from 
Walter Bennett, president of the National As- 
sociation, and from Spencer Welton, president 
of the New York Indemnity. 


Resolutions were reported urging the adop- 
tion of a State agent’s qualification law, re- 
affirming the State association’s loyalty to the 
National Association with thanks for its work 
in the Chrysler case and also thanking the com- 
panies that had entered into the recent agree- 
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ment with the agents and urging agents to give 
preference to those companies. 

The president’s address, read by Vice-Presi- 
dent Newburger, urged the use of regional meet- 
ings in the State in preference to one State 
wide meet as resulting in greater attendance, 
more attention to local problems and an aid to 
increasing the membership, though of course 
the annual meeting would be a joint affair. 
The formation of local bids was advised or at 
least the organization of an insurance division 
of the local chamber of commerce. A full time 
field man for the State association was said to 
be needed. The sentiment for an agent’s quali- 
fication law was strong and part time agents 
were severely spoken of. It was recommended 
also that life agents be admitted to membership 
in local boards. Local newspaper advertising 
was advocated to build up general insurance 
prestige in the towns. 


Has Larce MEMBERSHIP 


The Illinois Association was reported to have 
470 active members. This number represents 
the State pretty well as it is said that these 470 
agents write 75 to 85 per cent of the total fire 
business done in the State. Although 46,000 
fire licenses were issued in Illinois last year it 
does not mean that there are nearly that many 
agents as many local offices take out 40 or 50 
licenses for their various companies and agency 
members. The association is laboring under 
a $2000 deficit, for which a note has been given 
the National Association. A drive is to be 
made to clear this debt, the Chicago agents of- 
fering to raise $1000 if the down-Staters will 
produce an equal amount. Although the drive 
has not yet been officially begun the Chicago 
fund is already practically complete and sev- 
eral down-State agents gave pledges at the 
meeting, raising about $250 of their quota of 
the fund. 

Mutual and reciprocal competition came in 
for a good share of attention. Vice-President 
E. P. Stanley, of the Norwich Union Indem- 
nity, gave a remarkably good address on the 
subject and stated that he felt the cut-rate in- 
surance bogey was over-estimated as to its im- 
portance. He presented figures to show that 
mutual and reciprocal business was losing 
ground in comparison to the gain of stock com- 
pany writings. In 1920 the stock companies 
wrote about 75 per cent of the total casualty 
business in the country, while the mutuals wrote 
15 per cent and reciprocals about 10 per cent. 
In 1925 the total casualty business had in- 
creased from 331 millions of dollars in 1920 
to 478 millions and the stock companies were 
writing 78.5 per cent, mutuals 14.7 per cent and 
reciprocals only 6.8 per cent. 


However, it was brought out that the mu- 
tuals and reciprocals were unusually powerful 
in Illinois and were especially influential in the 
State legislature where they were invariably 
able to defeat stock company efforts to enact 
laws to limit them. 





The new president, James Newburger, in his 
speech of acceptance of the office, urged the 
formation of local boards as one of the im- 
portant activities for the new year and advo- 
cated the formation of insurance division of the 
local chambers of commerce where in indepei- 
dent boards were inadvisable. He brought out 
the need for an Illinois conference committee, 
to represent the companies and agents, to meet 
regularly to forestall and iron out company- 
agency problems. He suggested a committee 
of three with representation by the Western 
Union, the Bureau and the Illinois Association. 


Oproses AGENCY QUALIFICATIONS 

Although nearly every agency speaker spoke 
in favor of an agents’ qualification law in the 
State, C. R. Tuttle, Western manager of the 
North America, in his splendid and straight- 
forward address at the banquet, was antagonis- 
tic to the idea of any added legal restrictions 
on the insurance business with further oppor- 
tunity for political interference. He said quali- 
fication of agents should be judged by common- 
sense methods and the acceptance by both com- 
panies and agents of certain clearly defined 
principles of what was right and what was 
wrong. He said there was a need in the insur- 
ance business for men who, like the late John 
G. Shedd, of Marshall Field & Co., governed 
themselves and their business by principle— 
not policy. Mr. Tuttle warned the agents 
against the usual failing of waxing idealistic 
and enthusiastic at the convention but cool- 
ing off and doing nothing when once they were 
back in their offices. He said that in the 
agency force there were too many “agents” 
and too few real company representatives and 
that on the company side there were too many 
“managers” and too few high minded, idealistic 
leaders who could inspire the agents to emulate 
them as men of principle—like Mr. Shedd. 


James L. Case, of Norwich, Conn., former 
president of the National Association, attended 
the banquet and, though not on the printed 
program, gave a talk on the work of the Na- 
tional Association in the Chrysler case and in 
the recent conference agreement between the 
National Board and the National Association. 
He advocated an agents’ qualification law say- 
ing that in Connecticut such a law cut the 
number of agents from 15,000 down to about 
5000 and reduced the number of brokers from 
s00 to only 15. 


A discussion took place following the report 
of the grievance committee in regard to a small 
bank agency case which involved half a dozen 
companies most of which withdrew upon solici- 
tation by the State Association. 


The agents held their annual golf tourna- 
ment Thursday afternoon before the banquet 
in a rain storm. In spite of the rain 33 played 
in an 18-hole blind bogey match at the Kanka- 
kee Country Club. Low gross was won with 
an 89 by E. P. Stanley, vice-president of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity. 
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CALIFORNIA AGENTS MEET 
Want Action from Pacific Board—nH, J, 
Thielen Made President 
San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 1.—Resoly. 
tions calling for action by the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, and approval of 
the recent agreement between National Board 
companies with the National Association of Ip. 
surance Agents, marked the convention of the 
California Association of Insurance Agents 
The principal resolutions called for the discon. 
tinuance of appointment of political office. 
holders as agents, the withdrawal of assistance 
by board companies from non-affiliated com- 

panies, and for a State rate filing measure, 

H. J. Thielen of Sacramento was elected 
president; N. B. Swett of Fresno and W. F, 
Luddington of San Diego vice-presidents, The 
actions of the convention, which closed Satur. 
day at Long Beach, caused considerable com- 
ment among the companies in San Francisco, 
as the Board of Fire Underwriters was 
severely criticized from the floor for its in 
consistent methods of rate reductions and doing 
business with no board companies, to the 
detriment of the agents representing the board, 
The convention pledged its support to the Na- 
tional Automobile Club, and to those compa- 
nies which have co-operated with them in their 
campaign for the elimination of self-insuring 
agencies. Another resolution calls for a bill 
to be presented to the Legislature, which will 
mean that only agencies will be licensed at a 
fee of $25.00 year 


James A. Blainey Becomes General 
Manager 

James A. Blainey has been appointed general 
manager. of the Mayflower Fire and Marine 
and the Mayflower Fidelity and Casualty of 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Blainey is an underwriter 
of broad experience, and was previously vice- 
president and secretary of the Hampton Roads 
Fire and Marine of Norfolk, Va. He is widely 
and favorably known in both fire and casualty 
insurance circles. 


Phoenix to Increase Capital 
The recommendation of the directors of the 
Pheenix of Hartford that the company’s capi- 
tal be increased from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000, 
by sale of new stock at par, will soon be voted 
upon by the stockholders. 


Missouri Case Goes to U. S. Supreme 
Court 
The case involving the attempted decrease of 
ten per cent in fire insurance premium rates by 
the Superintendent of Insurance of Missouri 
has been appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Century Mutual Automobile Casualty 
Assessment Is 200 Per Cent 
Policyholders of the Century Mutual Auto- 
mobile Casualty Insurance Company of New 
York, which is being liquidated by the New 
York Insurance Department, are to be assessed 
200 per cent upon cash written premiums. 
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FIRE MARSHALS JOIN N. F. P. A. 
Former Organization to Become Section 
of Latter 
The Fire Marshals Association of North 
America has taken the significant step of unit- 
ing with the National Fire Protection Assocta- 
tion as a fire marshal’s section of the latter 
body. On the last day of the recent Fire 
Marshals Association’s twenty-first annual con- 
yention held recently at Memphis, Fire Marshal 
J. A. Tracy, of Iowa, presented the following 

resolution, which was adopted: 

Whereas, the purpose of the Fire Marshals 
Association of North America during the twen- 
ty-one years of its existence has been to foster 
the cause of fire protection and to assist its 
members in their official duties and services to 
the public in the reduction of fire waste, and 

Whereas, it now appears that this purpose 
can in the future be best obtained by affiliating 
our work, both collectively and individually, 
with a large national association to which we 
can contribute our special experience and from 
from which we can receive assistance and sup- 
port in many ways; 

Therefore it is hereby resolved, that the Fire 
Marshals Association of North America here- 
by votes to units with the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association as a fire marshals’ section 
of that organization and that an executive com- 
mittee of five members be designated at this 
meeting with power to act for the Fire 
Marshals Association on all matters and 
directed to arrange for a meeting of the sec- 
tion at the time of the next annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Association. 

The executive committee was elected at the 
final session and is officered by: J. A. Tracy, 
of Iowa, chairman; W. A. Elstun, of Kansas, 
vice-chairman; C. L. Topping, of West Vir- 
ginia, secretary. At the annual convention next 
May of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, the committee of the fire marshals will 
merge with the former organization. 





F. L. Mason Joins Great American 

Frederck L. Mason, who has been assistant 
to the superintendent of the automobile de- 
partment of Fred S. James & Co., has resigned, 
and on November 1 will become the assistant 
to A. E. Drew, superintendent of the automo- 
bile department of the Great American. For 
six years, Mr. Mason has been in the depart- 
ment of Fred S. James & Co. 


Death of Glenn H. Johnson 

Glenn H. Johnson, of Leonard, Turnbull & 
Johnson, Syracuse locai agents, died Sunday 
evening at Clifton Springs, after a long illness. 
Mr. Johnson had been prominent in associa- 
tion affairs for many years and was a member 
of the board of directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 


—The United States Supreme Court will review the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Missouri upholding 
the order of Superintendent of Insurance Ben C. 
Hyde dated October 9, 1922, ordering a reduction of 
10 per cent in rates for fire, lightning, hail and wind- 
storm insurance, it was announced November 1. 


LOCAL BOARD FUNCTIONS 


Walter H. Bennett Before Denver 
Agents 








MUST PROTECT PROPERTY 





Organizations Are Backbone of State and 
National Associations 
Walter H. Bennett, in a talk before the Den- 
ver local board in that city on Tuesday, No- 
vember 2, outlined the duties of such an or- 
ganzation. He said in part as follows: 


The functions of every insurance agency 
organization, whether tie National or State 
Associaton, or a local board, may briefly be 
stated as to defend the property rights of local 
agents against encroachment from legislation 
or from unprincipled companies or agents; and 
second, the education of the membersh’p and 
ot the public on what insurance is and does. 
The local board has heen described as the back- 
Lone of the State and National associations and 
we shall see from a consideration of the splen- 
did work they may do for agents why this state- 
ment is true. : 

The first matter to be mentioned is one which 
has received much attention since the signing 
of the conference agreement by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. This agree- 
ment refers to not-taken policies, financial ap- 
pointments by companies, forty-five day pav- 
ments of balances and government encroach- 
ment in private enterprise. 

The opportunity for local boards comes in 
the application of this priticiple; on this point 
the agreement says: “In applying this prin- 
ciple consideration shall be given to population, 
locality and whether competent established 
agencies, unattached to financial institutions, are 
supplying the insurance needs of the commun- 
ity. When questions arise as to the el’gibility 
of an appointment made after March 1, 1926, 
the views of the local board or, in the absence 
thereof, the State association of insurance 
agents, shall govern, subject to the right of ap- 
peal to the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents in con- 
ference with a committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters.” What a wonderful op- 
portunity this is for !ocal boards to justify 
themselves as a stabilizing influence in their 
communities. 

Of course, it should be remembered that un- 
limited representation of the same company in 
the same territory is a question of paramount 
importance to the local agent and can be con- 
trolled usually only hy the_local board. This 
is because conditions in various cities and towns 
differ so much that uniform rules of represen- 
tation cannot be applied satisfactorily in every 
locality. 

Another most important problem which the 
local board can solve, if it will, is that of cred- 
its or collections. In many States the prac- 
tice of extending credit for an unlimited period 
has been entirely curbed by agreement among 
the members of a local board. If the members 
of a local board will agree to curb this evil 
and stand by their agreement, the collection 
problem will be solved. With this problem 
solved local agents will have no difficulty in 
conforming with the rules concerning “not 
taken” policies and payment of balances set 
forth in the conference agreement mentioned. 

Wherever a city or town is large enough to 
permit local agents to employ solicitors, the 
rules governing their qualifications and terms 
of employment may be drawn up so as to elimi- 
nate improper competition among members. As 
a matter of fact, it would be wise for local 
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QUEENS CONFLAGRATION HAZARDS 
Fire Commissioner Finds Situation Ex- 
tremely Bad 
Relative to the serious conflagration hazard 
existing in certain sections of Queens, New 
York city, where the vast extent of flimsy 
frame construction has been creating consider-- 
able attention, Fire Commissioner John J. Dor-. 
man wrote in a letter to Superintendent of 

Buildings Charles P. Bales: 

I found the situation in Queens worse than 
I ever dreamed of. Families should not be 
permitted to occupy dwellings in certain of the 
outlying districts until extensive changes are 
made. The danger of a conflagration is great, 
and, while loss of life probably would be small, 
the loss of property would be probably 100 per 
cent. Many of the houses in some of the sec- 
tions have cracked chimneys, defective flues, 
inflammable roofs and would offer tinder fuel 
to a fire which may start at any time. Fire 
hydrants are few and small and many streets 
are impassable to heavy fire apparatus. 

Commissioner Dorman urged that the city 
fire limits be extended so as to prevent the 
further construction of such frame buildings; 
suggested that an ordinance be adopted requir- 
ing fireproof shingles and chimneys, that n- 
vestigations of permits to buildings be made 
stricter and that all people considering the pur- 
chase of such houses be sure of adequate fire 
protection before investing. 

Many of the managing fire underwriters since 
learning of the hazards in the Queens section 
have given orders for the cancellation of a 
large part of their policy liability, refusing the 
renewal of old lines and the writing of new 
lines. This action has brought about many 
protests from the property-owners and mort- 
gage holders, among whom are some big banks, 
but the insurance company executives remain 
adamant. 








hoards to adopt rulings governing the employ- 
ment of solicitors, whether their employment is 
customary or not. Thus it will be possible to 
ward off lax conditions, or to prevent evils be- 
fore they become well established. 

When a_ board operates or functions 
efficiently, it will be able to determine the con- 
ditions under which business controlled by non- 
resident brokers is written within the jurisdic- 
tion of the board. Such a broker can be pre- 
vented from using unethical methods through 
which he has frequently robbed the local agent 
of commissions and so written insurance as to 
make it a disadvantage to the companies carry- 
ing it. 

State insurance departments frequently ob- 
tain much valuable information and co-opera- 
tion for law enforcement from local boards. 
This is true particularly of the anti-discrimina- 
tion, anti-rebate and agency qualification laws. 

In such a great business as insurance, diffi- 
culties or differences with companies are bound 
to result. All agents are familiar with prob- 
lems of this nature. Experience shows that the 
local board composed of all the agents in a 
given district carries more influence than an 
individual agent. This follows of necessity. 
Such dealing is also advantageous or convenient 
for the company because then it treats with the 
crystallized agency sentiment of an authorized 
delegation from a local board. This obviates 
the necessity of dealing with a number of agents 
individually. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


LIABILITIES 
rie’ 955,309.55 


ASSETS 
$21,285,738.13 


$5,800,834.29 461,203.02 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


$4,478,489.10 M52, 971,049.18 


$5,508,164.57 
HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. 


$4,071,227.38 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


JANUARY Ist, 1926, STATEMENTS 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 
CAPITAL 


$5,000,000 
E’ GIRARD FIRE AND a annals CO., Organized 1853 
OF oS MILADELPH?A, Orcenized 1854 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1866 
1,000,000 $436,937.19 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 
General Agents for Southern Territory 


Florida, Loren H. Green, Jacksonville; Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore; Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston 


A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


NET SURPLUS 
$6,330,428.58 


SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$11,330,428.58 


$1,339,631.27 $2,339,631.27 
$1,507,434.92 


$1,436,937.19 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


07,434. ~ 


Pacific Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers 
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pennal ccident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


7 ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lc. 


ail RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING, 41th & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 













SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. Co, 
‘“‘Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 


P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 














Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


mut HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE «> MARINE 
Insurance Company 
NORFOLK, VA. 
HENRY G. BARBEE 


President 


P. D. BAIN 
Chairman of the Board 














THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 
HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION ie BAS GENERAL LIABILITY 
Pigrdead a) | 
rf Fy a 2 en : 
Established Pee 1869 
LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT T 0, Lid., Enaaaes’ 


Head Office 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
C. M. Berger, United States Manager 


Philadelphia Branch Office 


Wood Building, 512-514 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A.ELM ER LORD & CO., Resident Managers. 


145 Miik Street, Boston, Mass. 








1824 1926 


Over A Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 





Great American 
Insurance Company 


= NewYork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
amen jovehruad 1. 1926 


$12,50 00,000.00 


RVE FOR ALLY OTHER LIABILITIES 


21, 1732, 720.96 


ET SURPLU 


16, 541,280. 58 
50.774,001.54 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$29,04.1,280.58 


$175,146,238.21 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 233 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager 
BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Co.,General Agents, 11 So.William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldé. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

New Sprinkler Equipment. — Sprinkler 
Bulletin No. 23890 of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange sets forth three more equip- 
ments in the class of sprinkler protection. The 
grades are respectively 60 per cent, 70 per cent 
and 75 per cent. In addition to that the Bulle- 
tin states that four other sprinkler systems 
tave now been brought under allowance service, 
and to that extent their efficiency is increased. 

On the Question of Coinsurance.—In the 
recent examination of the rating organizations 
in New York State, extending over quite a pe- 
riod of time, the insurance department has now, 
among other things, come out flat-footedly for 
coinsurance in all cases. This is one of the 
most healthy and advanced steps which has 
heen taken by any State insurance department 
in the history of those bodies. The fact of 
the matter is that it is only by the use of the 
tool called coinsurance that equity can be estab- 
fished among the great body of insurancers. It 
is absolutely essential in a big problem of this 
kind that some common denominator shall be 
found to which all the parties or their interests 
may be reduced. In property insurance there 
is but one thing, and that is the value of the 
property insured. If, therefore, each person 
who secures insurance is required to take out 
insurance for a certain percentage of the value 
of his property, then all are contributing on an 
equal basis. Again we repeat, no better thing 
has been suggested by any insurance depart- 
ment than this recommendation for coinsurarice 
in any and all cases. 

Fires in Sprinklered Risks.—Bulletin No. 
2387 of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change Sprinkler Department gives a list of 


2 fires. These are classified as follows: 
None, 2; slight, 13; moderate, 9; consider- 
able, 5. 


The Question of Arson.—Have we pro- 
ceeded in the right manner in attempting to cope 
with the crime of arson—a werd, which, by the 
way, has come to mean about the same as in- 
cendiary? Is not the primary defect of our 
arson laws this, namely, that they are altogether 
too severe; hence a jury is very loth to force 
a conviction because of the extreme penalty at- 
tached thereto? Whatever one may think about 


the crime itself, it is weil to recognize the 
fact that both court and jury, if they have a 
feeling that the penalty which must be inflicted 
for a conviction is very severe, will be encour- 
aged to, or will bring in verdicts of “not 
guilty.” 

How Often Should Risks Be Re-Rated?— 

Most of the rating organizations to-day have 
a rule that properties may be subject to rein- 
spection for improvements only at certain stated 
intervals. This may apply to the occupancy re- 
port, or it may apply to the full survey. Yn 
addition to the practice of stated intervals, there 
also is generally an underlying rule that once 
in so often the risk shall be subject to a rerat- 
ing, either for full occupancy and/or a full sur- 
vey. The insurance department has called at- 
tention to the fact that, due to a failure to re- 
rate, the companies are probably under their 
own rules losing a lot of money, which has the 
effect of decreasing their premium and thus in- 
creasing the loss ratio. Probably every rating 
organization in the United States should be so 
manned and equipped that at the stated time 
when the full occupancy and/or the full survey 
expired, the risk would be taken up for a re- 
rating. 


A. G. Martin Heads Eastern Tornado 

Association 
With some sixty-nine company members 
represented, the Eastern Insurance Tornado 
Association held its annual meeting last Thurs- 
day in the rooms of the Eastern Union, at 135 
William street, New York city. The experi- 
ence on tornado insurance in the Eastern terri- 
tory has been satisfactory, it was agreed, dur- 
ing the past year when considered as a whole. 
The only class that was not profitable was 
farm risks. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, A. G. Martin, of the Northern of Lon- 
don; vice-president, F. D. Layton, of the Na- 
tional of Hartford; secretary, George I*. Hay- 
den, of the Continental; the executive commit- 
tee, H. H. Clutia of the Westchester: G. A. 
Russell of the Hartford; L. J. 
Great American; John Kremer, 
ance Company of North America, ana rred G. 
Koeckert, of the Commercial Union. 


3orland, of the 
of the Insur- 


Cc. S. VANCE HEADS IQWA NATIONAL 
Succeeds Late F. L. Miner—Company Pros-~ 
pering 

Des Moines, Iowa, At a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Iowa National Fire 
held at the offices of the 

Charles S. Vance, was 
elected president of the company to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of F. L. Miner 
some months ago. Mr. Vance has had charge 
of the underwriting for the Iowa National Fire 
Insurance Company since its organization. The 
board of directors passed resolutions in mem- 





In:surance Company, 
company n this city, 


ory of two members recently deceased, Hon. 


I. H. Hoyt, of Des Moines, and Dean Ray- 
mond, of Iowa City. A report submitted by 
C. M. Spencer, secretary, showed the affairs 
of the company to be in excellent condition : 


with fine prospects for closing the present year 
with most gratifying results. 


Richmond Local Agencies Combine 
October 30—The local 
agency of Gibson, Moore & Sutton, one of the 


RICHMOND, VA., 


largest in Richmond, has purchased the John’ 
F. Lay & Co. agency, representing the Ameri- 
can Fire Equitable Fire and Marine, Fidelity: 
and Deposit. and New Amsterdam Casualty. 
The Lay agency was established in 1917, and 
following the recent death of John F. Lay, who 
founded it, the business was offered for sale. 
It is understood that Gibson, Moore & Sutton 
agreed to pay Mr. Lay’s estate 50 per cent 
of the commissions on all business renewed 
during the ensuing five years. 


Frank H. Cauty Moves 

On Monday the Frank H. Cauty organiza- 
tion moved into their new quarters at 33 South 
William street. There they have larger and 
more desirable quarters, the organization oc- 
cupying the first, second and third floors. This 
office was formerly located at 27 William street | 
and it represents the following companies: 
Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Company, 
Ltd. (U. S. branch), the Liverpool and Lon- ’ 
don and Globe Insurance Company, Ltd. (U. S 
marine department), and the North 
China Insurance Company, Ltd. (U. S. branch). 


branch, 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


INTER- OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Condition January 1,1926 


Unearned premiums 
Other liabilities 
Capital 

Net surplus 


Nib ah oJ Rb Hin Cols olep bhontaelop aol => als 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


$500.,000.00 
425,661.10 


—— ee =: ~=EXCESS COVERS 


$1 255,778.47 
369, 346.56 


925,661.10 
$5 550,786.13 
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CASUALTY REINSURANCE 


AND 


EXCESS INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


HOME OFFICE: 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
837 Insurance Exchange 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
85 John Street 






a 
EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 

























































Your Prospect’s Future 


Is the Same As Your Own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and 
the policy he needs, you have made a staunch friend, 
and contented customers mean repeat orders in insur- 
ance as well as other lines of business. Sell this 
contract: 

ve ee er $5,000 

Any accidental death................... 10,000 

Certain accidental deaths............... 15,000 

Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 

(Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, 
etc. 


All In ONE Policy 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a 
progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- 
tion to the United Life ‘Policy You Can Sell.” 

There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice Presi- 
dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 

Write him direct. . ... and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord New Hampshire 
Inquire! 











Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


= 
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Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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AIRCRAFT RISKS 





' Conference on Commercial Aviation 


Held in Washington, D. C. 





INSURABILITY OF HAZARDS 





Groundwork Laid for Plan to Gather 
Accident Statisics 

Wasuincton, D. C., Octecber 29.—Insurabil- 
ity of passengers and pilots of aircraft against 
accidents and other insurable risks and other 
matters pertaining to the part to be played by 
the insurance industry in the development oi 
commercial aviation were discussed at a meet- 
ing held October 18 at the Department of Com- 


merce. 
The question of statistics was taken up with 
a view to preparing the groundwork for the 
gathering of accident figures in the future, it 
developing that very little statistical background 
was available on which to base rates. The 
most complete figures cover the activities of 
Army and Navy flyers, among whom the death 
rate has been high. Rules of air navigation 
and the policy of insurance companies toward 
commercial aviation were also discussed. 


The meeting was one of a series which is 
being held by the department with representa- 
tives of the various industries interested in the 
subject of commercial aviation. Among. those 
who attended the conference were: J. G. Bau- 
kat and M. J. Cusick, Travelers Insurance 
Company; A. Stanley Truscott, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America; J. B. B. Parker, of 
Parker & Company, Philadelphia, and H. 
Barber and Archibaid Black, each represent- 
ing several companies. 

Transylvania Casualty Reinsured by In- 
demnity Company of America 

The Indemnity Company of America, St. 
Louis, last week ieinsured the business of the 
Transylvania Casualty of Louisville, which will! 
be liquidated. The Transylvania Casualty, 
which transacted automobile writings only, has 
been operating in Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Georgia and Alabama. 
Negotiations which concluded in the reinsurance 
deal authorized by S. M. Saufley, Kentucky 
Commissioner, were carried out for the In- 
demnity Company by Secretary H F. Davis, 
Treasurer W. J. Lemp, Assistant Secretary S. 
G. Parks and Agency Superintendent Arch. 
Hotchkiss. John P. Haswell, general counsel, 
acted for the Transylvania Casualty. The 
Transylvania, in 1925, has a capital of $250,- 
000 and a surplus of $265,076. 


—_ North Dakota Bankers Casualty Company, 
of Fargo, N. D., has reinsured its risks in the Na- 
tional Surety Company, New York. 





Constitution Indemnity Appointment 

The Constitution Indemnity Company of 
Philadelphia announces appointment of Silas B. 
Wright as manager of Southeastern department 
at Atlanta. 

Mr. Wright was born and raised in Florida. 
After graduation from the business department 
of John B. Stetson University, he went to 
Chicago and spent between four and five years 
in the offices of the Emplovers and Ocean. He 
then returned to “Stetson” and entered the law 
department, engaging in general law practice 
for several years after graduation. During 
this time he was itnerested in the local office of 
his father in Deland, one of the pioneer agen- 
cies of Florida. 

He was again tempted tc return to company 
ranks, however, and in 1910 he went to Atlanta 
as manager of the claims department of the 
London Guarantee and Accident Company. 
In 1914 he was given charge of production also, 
which connecion he retained until 1920. 

He then returned to Florida and accepted the 
supervision of the claims department of the 
United States Casualty Company. This con- 
nection lasted less than three years, as he be- 
came associated with the London again in 1923, 
this times as State agent and adjuster for 
Southern Georgia and Florida in connection 
with James & Paxon of Jacksonville. As these 
general agents also represented the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company, which he planted, Mr. 
Wright was here afforded an opportunity for 
experience in the fidelity and surety business. 

He therefore brings to the Constitution In- 
demnity Company an experience in production 
and claims that should insure success to this 
company in the Southeast. 


Car Owners Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston 

The Car Owners Mutual has been organized 
at Boston and has begun the writing of auto- 
mobile liability, collision and property damage 
insurance. No policy, however, will go into 
effect until January 1, 1927. The company is 
writing only in Massachusetts at present and 
its officers are: Edwin T. Fearing, president: 
Paul D. Howard, vice-president; D. Kelso 
Mairs, secretary; Oliver F. Roberts, treasurer 
and manager. 


Iowa Compensation 
(Concluded from page 3) 

from $10.00 to $1500. Basis of payment has 
been increased from 50 to 60 per cent of weekly 
earnings. Medical allowance, formerly one 
hundred dellars, is now twice this sum. Burial 
benefits have increased from one hundred dol- 
lars to one hundred and fifty dollars. There 
is now no escape from payment to the injured 
workman or his dependents, except only in agri- 
cultural and domestic employment. 
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MORE EDUCATION 


E. J. Schofield Stresses Need for Ex- 
plaining Insurance to Public 








ADDRESSES MICHIGAN AGENTS 
Vice-President of Standard Accident Be- 
lieves in Co-operative Effort 
[By a STAFF CorRESPONDENT] 


Granp Rapips, Micu., October 29.—E. J. 
Schofield, vice-president of the Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of Detroit, addressed 
the annual convention of the Michigan Asgo- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the Hotel Pant- 
lind in this city recently on the topic of “Your 
Public, Your Company and Yourself.” People 
in large or small communities have the same 
reactions, said the speaker, and agents should 
remember this in their efforts to build up good 
will on the part cf the public toward insurance. 
“Cut rates are not a question of dollars and 
cents, but a question of education,” said Mr. 
Schofield, who referred to the agents’ decision 
to appoint a public relations coumittee in the 
following words: “Ycur public relations com- 
mittee is the biggest thine in your business and 
it will decide whether you stay in the business 
or get out of it.’ The public lacks confidence 
in that which it does not understand, and it is 
up to the agent to do his part in educational 
work, 

Stressing the necessity for co-operation be- 
tween agents and their companies, Mr. Schofield 
said that “There is nothing in the relationship 
between company and agent that is not included 
in the Golden Rule.” Agents are divided into 
two classes those who think and work, and 
those who do only one of the two. “The agents 
in Michigan are doing less thinking about stock 
companies and mutuals than the agents of any 
other State,” said the speaker, who insisted 
that agents earn their commissions by making 
the public take what it should have rather than 
what it thinks it wants. 


With respect to their own fitness for insur- 
ance selling, Mr. Schofield said that there was 
no set way of educating agents, but that while 
the companies could do a great deal in this 
direction, and were doing it, it was up to the 
agent himself to realize his responsibility and 
do his part.” ‘The time has come for co-oper- 
ative advertising,’ said the speaker. Such ad- 
vertising would pave the way for the insur- 
ance solicitor, would educate the public and 
would create a demand for the business locally 
and nationally. Co-operative educational move- 
ments should also be sponsored and supported, 
Mr. Schofield thought, and the good that would 
result would mean more money in the pockets 
of the agents and better protection for the 
public. 
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I’ve got a new job. 











Like every other man-sized job, it’s success or failure hinges largely on the 
cooperation of other people—in this case on the good agents and brokers through- 


out the country. 


My belief in the American Agency System is well known and in my new job, 
so far as my contracts with and attitude toward agents is concerned, nothing is 


changed but my address. 


The New York Indemnity Company wants a good agent in every town and 
city in the country and it’s my business to see, when we appoint the right man, that 
his association with us becomes increasingly pleasant and mutually profitable. 


We are equipped to handle and we want to further develop fidelity and surety 


as well as casualty lines. 


Ever since I entered the surety business, my office door has been open and 


I’ve never been ‘‘in conference.”’ 


Come and see me when you are in New York, and, meantime, let me hear from 
you at 115 Broadway, if we can do some business together. 








SPENCER WELTON, President, 


New York Indemnity Company, 
New York City. 
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Insure In Sure Insurance 


LirE—AccipENt — HEALTH 
TO MEN of CHARACTER and ABILITY 


\ 


y 


We have open territory in which 
we will establish district managers 
in the following states: 


Kansas, Missouri, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Nevada, California, 
Washington, Oregon, and IIli- 
nois. 

All our policies are modern in 
coverage, liberal in occupational 
ratings, excellent commissions, and 
renewals, with home office aid in 
agency building efforts to those 
who desire to grow with a progres- 
sive Life Insurance Company. 












“Liberty Life Agents Drive SorrowFrom Tomorrow” 


The Liberty Life 


Insurance Co. 
Liberty Life Bldg. Topeka, Kansas 
CHARLES A. MOORE, Vice President & Manager 











HE WON’T SAY THAT 


He won’t say—‘‘Not interested,’’ if you have 
preceded your call by a series of thought pro- 
voking letters. 


He won’t say—‘‘I can’t see your proposition,”’ 
if you have illustrated your service at work by 
the use of graphic pictures. 


These are a few of the time=wasting objections 
that are overcome by the effective circularizing 
system of The Lincoln National Life. 








(it NK UP()wiTs TH e(() LINCOLN) 








The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indscates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
More Than $435,000,000 in Force 
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GENERAL REINSURANCE CAPITAL 
INCREASE 
Issue 60,000 Shares Which Will Be Ab- 
sorbed by Stockholders 

The board of directors of the General Rein- 
gurance Corporation at its regular meeting to- 
day increased the capital stock from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 by the authorization of 20,000 ad- 
ditional shares, making the total number of 
shares outstanding 60,000. Same to be offered 
to the stockholders at $85, providing $500,000 
capital and $1,200,000 surplus for the corpora- 
tion’s coffers. 

Concurrently with this action and in view 
of the report made by independent actuaries 
and auditors, who have made an examination 
of the affairs of the General Reinsurance Cor- 
poration to supplement the management’s re- 
ports, the board of directors declared the first 
quarterly dividend equal to 5 per cent or $1.25 
per share, payable November 15, 1926, to stock- 
holders of record as of November 10, 1926. 

The reports submitted to the board both by 
the management and by the independent act- 
varies and auditors engaged for the purpose, 
indicate a very sound and substantial position. 

A healthy growth has been enjoyed for the 
three years since the present management took 
charge and in addition to the very substantial 
interest earnings on investments, amounting now 
to nearly twice the agreed dividend rate, a sub- 
stantial underwriting profit is shown on the 
new business acquired under the present man- 
agement. Of course, due to the rapid growth, 
this profit has been entirely absorbed in the 
additional reserves required and to place the 
company once and for all time beyond the neces- 
sity of straining its surplus account in the 
financing of such reserves, the additional financ- 
ing was decided upon by the directors. 


It is understood that no public offering will 
be made of the shares but that they will be 
offered to and undoubtedly largely absorbed 
by the present stockholders. 


It is also understood that the General has 
now reached the basis of normal growth where- 
by only that normal growth will constitute its 
increase in volume. In other words, the very 
rapid increase in the last two years is not ex- 
pected for the future, but was necessary in 
order to provide the General an average on the 
various lines. With the new financing com- 
pleted the total assets of the company will ap- 
proximate $12,000,000 with capital and surplus 
of around $3,000,000, placing the company defi- 
nitely in the lead of casualty and surety rein- 
surance institutions in this country. 


Zurich Agency Appointments 

Recent agency appointments by the Zurich’s 
Eastern Department, with headquarters at 45 
John street, are: George J. Hatt, of 93 State 
street, Albany, who will represent the company 
there for Accident and Health lines; John P. 
Sweeney will represent the company in Elms- 
ford, N. Y., and Lawrence E. Millea in Nor- 
Wich, Conn. 


Robert I. Boswell Appointed 
Robert I. Boswell has been appointed man- 
ager of the Metropolitan branch office of the 
New York Indemnity Company. He succeeds 
M. D. Maggin, who was recently appointed 
vice-president of the company. For the past 
four years, Mr. Boswell has been manager of 
the Richmond, Va., branch offices of the Na- 
tional Surety and the New York Indemnity. 
He is now temporarily installed at 89 Maiden 
lane, while work upon the suite of offices at 

100 William street is being completed. 
Robert M. Sherrard. with the Metropolitan 
office for the will now be 


branch past year, 


assistant manager. 


Death of Edward E. Clapp 
Last week Edward E. Clapp, who for many 
years was general agent for the Fidelity and 
Casualty, died in his eighty-ninth year, after a 
severe illness of several weeks’ duration. 
During the recent fiftieth anniversary of the 
Fidelity and Casualty many a kindly reminis- 
cence was recalled about Mr. Clapp, and Rob- 
ert J. Hillas, in his welcome to the agents, ex- 
pressed his deep regret that this grand old man 
of insurance was not one of those present. He 
was very ill at the time of the anniversary cele- 
bration and flowers were serit out to his home 
in East Orange as a token of how he was 
missed and to serve as a bit of cheer. 
Ten years ago Mr. Clapp was an untstanding 





figure in the health and accident business. Prior 
to that his career had been a colorful one. At 
the age of 23, he went to China and entered 
the cotton trade, which proved a fortunate move 
just then, since, owing to the Civil War in 
America, cotton was in great demand. He re- 
turned to this country in 1875 and established 
an insurance agency in Albany, representing 
fourteen companies, one of which was the 
Fidelity and Casualty. His agency was a tre- 
mendous success from the start and was known 
as the “Whirlwind Agency.” When Mr. Clapp 
retired his agency was paying the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company more than $1,500,000 in cash 
per annum. 


Liability of the Motorist 
The Insurance Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has issued a 
very interesting pamphlet entitled “The Lia- 
bility of the Motorist,” im which are listed the 
statutory limitations on recovery for death by 
negligence. 


F. Norie Miller in Canada 
Teronto, Can., October 29.—S. Norie Miller, 
general manager, General Accident Fire and 
Life Corporation, visited the Canadian head of- 
fice of the company at Toronto for a few days 
last week, accompanied by Frederick Richard- 
son, United States manager. 





OPERATING IN 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
DELAWARE 
DIST. OF COL. 
IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MICHIGAN 
















[nter-State Business 
~~ BROWN HOTEL BLOG 











MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NO. CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
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NQ\ OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


ERNEST W. BROWN, Secy-Treas. 
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THE EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL | 


| ROYAL UNION LIFE 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


| 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Offers an unexcelled line of policy contracts. 


Our Juvenile policies, written on children as young as 


one day old, 


go in full benefit automatically at age 5 


without re-examination. 


Our special low rate policies to business and protes- 
sional men are fast sellers. 


We write women on equal basis with men. 


Splendid agency openings are now available. 


Write 


William Koch, Vice President and Field Manager. 


ROY 


AL UNION LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


C. TUCKER, President 


5300 Block, Sheridan Road 


On Lake Michigan 


CHICAGO 
1000 Rooms 


This beautiful Hotel affords the ideal location and environ- 
ment for a permanent or transient residence, situated as it is on 
the main artery of travel north and south through Chicago, and 
immediately on the shores of Lake Michigan with a private 
bathing beach, and in addition, eight acres devoted to tennis 
and horseshoe courts, miniature 9-hole golf course, lawns and 
gardens, children’s protected playground and beach promenade: 
ice skating in season. 

Unique in Chicago is the GARAGE, located in the Hotel and 
affording accommodations for 200 cars of resident guests, 

The plan is European exclusively with two excellent restay. 
rants in connection. 

All rooms are with bath and with outside exposure. 


W. M. DEWEY, Manager 


Convention Headquarters for 
many Insurance Organizations 
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NOW READY—EDITION OF 1926-1927 


Life Insurance Law Chart 


The Life Insurance Law Chart shows in complete and comprehensive 
form the requirements as to taxation, agents, policy forms, examinations, 
valuations and publications in each State and Territory, and in Canada, 
under the following column headings: 


Company License 
Annual Fees Total other fees 
Expiration Company License 
Fees for Agents’ License and Date 


of Expiration . 
Resident Agents’ Law 


Reciprocal Law 


Attorney for Service 


Company Examinations ~ 


Valuation of Policies aa 


Non-forfeiture 


Policy Form or Provisions 


CONTENTS 
Surplus Distribution Periods 
Anti-Discrimination 
Statements, Final Date 
for Filing { Annual 
No. of Times 


Legal Publications yy" o¢ Papers 


State Tax and Final Date for Pay- 
nt { Premium 
ment 7) Any Other 
When Local Taxation 
e Regulations Governing Advertise- 
Basis ments 
Bond to State, Agent or Company 
Warranty Declined 
Miscellaneous Provisions 


The Life Insurance Law Chart is compiled for THE SPECTATOR 


COMPANY by Mr. 


A. R. Fullerton, an expert insurance man, whose 


duties for many years have been to keep the large life insurance com- 
pany with which ho is connected informed upon every phase of the 
legal requirements throughout the country, in which capacity he has 
become an expert, and consequently this publication is absolutely au- 
thentic. It is valuable as a checking list, in order to avoid penalties for 
non-compliance with law. 

It is printed on excellent ledger paper, is twenty-one inches wide, 
with a proportionate depth or length, and is metal tipped at top and 
bottom, so that it may be hung in a convenient and conspicuous place 
for ready reference. 

Inasmuch as many of the requirements are common to LIFE, CAS- 
UALTY, AND SURETY COMPANIES, the latter class will also be able 


to make use of it. 


PRICE $4.00 


Liberal discounts in quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 


SHIELD POLICIES 





Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 





Total claims paid 26 years ending 
December 31, 1925, $45,599,665.53 











C. As CRAIG, President W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE @ ACCIDENT INSURANCE C0. 


Home Office, National Building 


NASHVILLE - += = TENN. 




















UNION NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY of FLORIDA 


First National Bank Building 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
DR. JOHN L. DAVIS 


Executive Vice-Pres, 
and Medical Director 


E. F. H. ROBERTS 
Secretary and Actuary 


MAX A. H. FITZ 
President 


Well financed and managed by a Board of Bankers, Business 
and Insurance men. Automatic Reinsurance enables us to 
handle promptly and efficiently very large lines. 


Come to Florida where you can work the year ’round. Com- 
missions and renewals. Excellent territory. Leads furnished. 
Address: 


JOHN C. ROBERSON, 
Vice-Pres. and Agency Director. 
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THE STONE PLAN FOR AUTO LIABILITY 


INSURANCE 


Owners and Operators Would Be Included--Extra-Territorial Juris- 
diction Obtained---Would Tend to Reduce Accident Totals-- 
Compulsory Feature Done Away With 


With the possibility of a universal compul- 
sory automobile insurance law looming up in 
New Jersey; with the announcement on the 
part of Secretary of State Ramsay of Iowa 
that he would cause such a bill to be introduced 
into the legislature there; and with the ex- 
amples of the Massachusetts and Connecticut 
laws before them, casualty insurance men are 
more vitally concerned in this whole question 
than in any other problem they now confront. 


Following the announced intention of the 
Iowa Secretary of State, as noted in THE SprEc- 
TATOR last week, a member of the editorial statt 
of this paper journeyed to Boston and _ inter- 
viewed Edward C. Stone, United States man- 
ager of the Employers Liability Assurance 
Corporation and president of the Employers 
Fire and the American Employers, at his head 
office in that city on the subject of what has 
come to be known as the “Stone Plan” for in- 
ducing citizens to take out automobile insur- 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, Iowa 





Statement as of 
December 31, 1925 


(Condensed from Statement of — 
U.S. Treas. Dept.) 
Admitted Assets. ..... $7,297,020 
Capital.....ccecsecce ESAS 
re ances 720,161 
Thirteen Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 

to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 





Let the Southern Serve You 











ance without doing it through the medium of a 
compulsory law. 

The Massachusetts compulsory automobile 
liability insurance act has several notable dis- 
advantages. In the first place it employs the 
principle of legal compuls‘on; a thing always 
abhorrent to the spirit of the American people. 
Second, the law discriminates against citizens 
of the Bay State since it does not afford extra- 
territorial jurisdiction over the vehicles of other 
States which may pass through Massachusetts. 
Third. no remedy is provided for injuries sus- 
tained by Massachusetts citizens when those in- 
juries are caused by cars from other States. 
Fourth, the law does not bear directly on auto- 
mobile operators who are not vehicle owners, 
Lastly, the law does not, of itself, tend toward 
reduction in the number of automobile acci- 
dents. These drawbacks are without consid- 
eration of the insurance underwriting aspects 
of the situation and the possibility of an in- 
creased number of claims under policies. Fur- 
thermore, the law applies only on the highways 
of the State and not on private roads, drive- 
ways, etc. 

In talking with THe SprcTatTor’s representa- 
tive, Mr. Stone outliaed his plan for automobile 
liability insurance in approximately the follow- 
ing language: 


The crux of the whole problem is the ques- 
tion of accident prevention. If some method 
can be evolved whereby the number of automo- 
bile accidents causing injuries to individuals can 
be reduced, we will have done much. I believe 
that my plan would tend toward accomplishing 
this. In addition, it does away with the theory 
of legal compulsion and gives the citizen his 
choice. Briefly, the plan is this: 

After an automobile accident involving per- 
sonal injury has occurred, the injured party 
would go before the court in the proper juris- 
diction and seek a court order compelling the 
defendant in the accident to put up such finan- 
cial security, up to $5000, as the court may 
order to satisfy such judgment as may later be 
obtained by the plaintiff. The court would 
make a preliminary inquiry into the acc‘dent 
to determine whether liability exists, that is, to 
determine whether the vehicle owner or op- 
erator, as the case might be, was wholly to 
blame for the accident. If the motor car owner 
or operator was not to blame for the accident, 
the case ends there. If he was to blame, then 
the court will direct that the security be fur- 
nished to make provision for a later judgment. 
In the case of an operator the plaintiff would 
go into court and satisfy the court that the 
amount of damages asked is fair and ask that 
the required security be put up to make cer- 
tain tht collection, after the judgment, would 
be possible. If the court determined that the 
operator was liable and that the amount asked 
as damages was fair, and if the operator there- 
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after could not put up the ordered security; 
that operator would lose his license to operate 
any automobile within the State. 

If the defendant in the court action is the 
owner and operator of the automobile which 
caused the accident and he cannot put up the 
required security, not only would his license 
to operate any car in the State be taken away, 
but that particular automobile could not again 
be used within the State until the security had 
been furnished. If the car was being operated 
with the owner’s express or implied consent, 
and security was not furnished, that car could 
not again be used by any one within the State. 

Should the operator, after his license has been 
taken away, attempt to again operate an auto- 
mobile within the particular State, he would’ 
come under the penalties of the criminal laws 
of that State. If the owner or any other party 
after the court had denied him or any one else. 
the use of the car involved, attempt to put the- 
car in use, the individual so doing would be in. 
contempt of court. 

The remedial law would specify that security 
could be personal cash, real estate, bonds or- 
other assets; and that the court should accept, 
as adequate security, an automobile liabilty in- 
surance policy in a financially-sound company, 
having the regular $5000 and $10,000 limits, ap- 
plicable to the accident and taken out before- 
the occurrence of that accident. 


This plan leaves the automobile owner or- 
operator the choice of two things: he may 
take out an automobile liability insurance pol- 
icy, or he may say to himself “I will drive so. 
carefully that I either will not have an accident 
in which I injure someone, or if I do have such 
an accident, I will take the chance of being able - 
to put up personal security to meet the court 
order. If I drive very carefully I will see to. 
it that no accident that may happen is my fault 
and in that case there will be no liability on my 
part.” This does away entirely with the idea. 
of compulsion. 

Under this plan the automcbile owner or op- 
erator would not be compelled to take out au- 
tomobile liability insurance, but if he did not, 
and at the same time was not sufficiently 
wealthy to put up personal security, he would * 
risk the penalty of having his license taken 
away (in the case of the operator) or (in the 
case of the owner) would lose the right for 
himself or any one else to again operate the - 
particular car in the State. Where the owner 
and operator were the same individual, both 
the operating license and the right of any one 
to use the car would be taken away. 

This play, properly applied and put into ef- 
fect, would put such a penalty on those who 
caused accidents that they would obtain the 
necessary security to pay judgments for dam- 
ages brought against them and the public 
would thus be protected: it would tend toward 
reducing the number of automobile accidents 
resulting in injuries to the public; and it would 
be extra-territorial in its aspects inasmuch as 
it would apply equally to automobiles registered 
in the State and to automobiles from other 
States which might be within the particular - 
States at the time the accident occurred. 
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INSURANCE STOCK QUOTATIONS 
All Bills and Quotations Subject to Con- 
firmation 


The following quotations, as of Nov. 1, 
1926, are from reliable houses, and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of Tue 
SPECTATOR will endeavor to give to any cor- 
yespondent whatever information may be de- 
sired. 

It can be readily understood that these quo- 
tations are not firm, due to the fluctuation of 
the market and are only intended to indicate 
the activity of their trading: 


Bid Offered 
Alliance Fire 
McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 47 48 
American Alliance 
J. K. Rice, Wr oe Cony Ne We S65 ica 290 300 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N, v arerahatatebecd 280 300 
American Cas. of Reading 
McCown & Co., Phila... 0.655000 29 35 
American Surety 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 185 188 
Gude, Winmill & Co., Be Meg eatin 50% 185 189 
Bankers’ & Shippers 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 280 300 
Camden Fire 
McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 13% 14 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & CO, Ne Vecisiy 6605s 3% 144% 
Carolina Insurance 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 28 30 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & al A SR 27 30 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., 'N. Marwccce es 27 30 
City of New York 4% 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. VY........ 285 295 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y......... 280 295 
Continental 
Caras & Sanger, Noo Yo. ccsicccees 126 130 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., > 2. eee 126 130 
Gude, Winmill & Co., ee aré soit 127 129 
Federal Insurance 
Gigli Oo OGM BOR 6 46: sint se. 6.6. 6/s0:51 3. 0:0:3 575 
Federal Union Life 
A, & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 24 28 
Fidelity Phenix 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 187 191 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 188 191 
Fire Ass’n of Philadelphia 
McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 52} 53 
Franklin Fire 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 170 175 
McCown & Co., Phila. saa Ne Wace 171 176 
Girard Life 
McCown & Co., Phila............. 13% 1444 
Glens Falls 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Niavawees 39 41 
Gude, Winmill & Co., NY y 38 41 





Insurance 
Company 
Stocks 


Inquiries Invited 


GUDE, WINMILL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
rr WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Tel. Hanover 7520 











Globe & Rutgers 


Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 


Great American 


Gilbert Elliott * Co., * : a 
J. Bi. Riee, Je., & Co., Ni Vo ccess 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Maced eens 


Hanover Fire 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y 

Harmonia Insurance 
J. K. Rice, Jr., 

Home Insurance 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. V 
J. K. Rice, Jr., 


Homestead 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V 
J. K. Rice, Jr., 
Importers & Exporters 


Curtis & Sanger, N. Voce csc cccese 


Insurance Co. of North America 


Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 


International Life of St. Louis, Pfd. 

A. & J. Frank Co., 
Insurance Securities Co., Inc. 

(Union Indemnity Group) 


Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 


Inter-Southern Life 
A. & J. Frank Co., 
Milwaukee-Mechanics 


Curtis & Sanger, NioW soo ccisiccccics 


Missouri State Life 
A. & J. Frank Co., 
National Surety 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y 
New Jersey Fire Insurance 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., 
Ohio National Life 
A. & J. Frank Co., 
Pacific 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., 
Philadelphia Life 


McCown & Co., Phila. and N. VY... 


Reliance 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 
Stuyvesant 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 
U.S. Fid. & Guar. 

esa Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 

U. S. Fire 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 


Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 


U.S. Merchants and Shippers 


Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Carte & SARMEls occ ccc ccweacdares 


Victory Insurance 


McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 


Westchester Fire 


Curtis: & Sater: IN. Hic ccc kc cccees 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 


Gude, Winmill & Co., 


HARTFORD STOCKS 


Aetna Casualty and Surety 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company............ 


Aetna Insurance (Fire) 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company............ 
IN swe lesa nce. 


Curtis & Sanget, 
Aetna Life Stock 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 


Markham & Comp an 
Aetna Life (Full Paid Receipts) 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company a Novae erat 64 


Automobile Insurance 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company............ 


Conn. General Life 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 


Markham & Company 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 

Markham & Company............ 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 

Markham & Company............ 
National Fire 

National & Co., Hartford......... 

Markham & Company............ 
Phoenix Insurance 

Connine & Co., Hartford... «.....0.660 

Markham & Company 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 

Markham & Company............ 


& Coy Na Y occas 
1S 3 See 
Bt, NY: once 
Curtie & Sanger, Ni soci ocvccccs 


Cp Ces IN Wane bo, cess 


Cincinnati... .. 


Cincinnati...... 
Cincinnati...... 


IRM ot oes aid aie 


Cincinnati...... 


Bid 


2014 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 


Ametican Investment Securities Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
Boston Casualty 
has. A. Day & Co., Inc.. Boston. . 


Boston Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston, 
ROO ed cvacenweeutewarnees 
Cem 0a cee dcae eee tae ensas 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... 
Conveyancers Title Ins. Co. 
Chas. A, Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
Mass. Bond & Ind. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 


=/ 


134 
3314 
77% 


1160 


Offered 
1375 
281 
280 
280 
188 


e 186 


55 
340 
340 
342 
339 


26 
26 


70 
52 
3% 


2034 
434 
4314 


nh 
on 


460 


195 


J. Green, pbiiainie H3 and treasurer ; 





Mass. Title Ins., pfd. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... 40 60 
New Hampshire Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 355 365 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 210 
Providence Washington 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... 300 310 
Springfield Fire & Marine 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 455 465 
United Life & Accident Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co,’ Inc., Boston. . 48 


“Al. B. Careful” Gets Out His Accident 
Prevention Blue Books 

The annual Accident Prevention Blue Book— 
compiled and issued by Charles L. Bussing, 
New York city ,under the title of “Listen, Says 
Al,” has just been arranged for distribution. 
This book includes all the novel and ingenious 
posters created by Mr. Bussing and used in his 
safety campaign, waged for the last four years 
with unremitting persistency throughout the 
country. 

The experience acquired in advocating and 
working for accident prevention has enabled 
the author to gather statistics from all sections 
of the globe on this subject. Evidence is over- 
whelming that the average person is negligent, 
hence inevitable casualties. 

Mr. Bussing, aiming to educate the public to 
the value of safety methods, has clearly set 
forth simple, practical plans which if followed 
will tend to reduce the death and accident toll. 
The “Al. B. Careful” posters and quotations 
have been widely circulated with beneficial re- 
sults. 


Central Surety and Insurance Corporation 
to Increase Capital te $1,500,000 

~The recently organized Central Surety and 

Insurance Corporation of Kansas City, Mo., is 

its capital from $900,000 to $1,500,- 

Concerning this expansion, President Fred 


to increase 
Ooo. 
\W. Fleming says: 
owth of business has exceeded our 
expectations. Our business in these first few 
months has been nearly three-fold what we an- 


“The gr 


And I appreciate the demand in the 
the 


tic_pated. 
field 


cc verage. 


we were entering was ‘greater than 

Stockholders in the corporation can subscribe 
for the new stock at $60 a share in proportion 
The officers are authorized 
to dispose of unsubscribed stock at $70 a share. 

New offices for the company, recently oc- 
cupied, comprise the entire fourth floor of the 


Kirkwood building. 


to their holdings. 


The directors of the Central Surety and In- 


surance Corporation are: R. A. Long, P. W. 


Goebel, Carl W. Allendoerfer, Fred W. Robert- 
Fred W. Fleming, H. L. McCune, J. A. 
rzfeld, Thomas Y. Willock, A. Newman, 
\W. B. Young, Ward L. Neff, T. J. Green, L. 
M. Goodwin, ane» Hudson and Louis P. 
Rothschild. Fred W. Fleming is president; T. 


Dennis 
Hudson and R. E. McGGinns, vice-presidents ; 
L. M. Goodwin, secretary, and H. L. McCune, 
general counsel of the corporation. 
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TEXAS 


ENTERED BY 


Rockford Life 
Insurance Company 


Home Office - - Rockford, Illinois 


ANYBODY WANT 
AN AGENCY? 


Apply Francis L. Brown, Vice Pres.-Secretary 


EVEN AN EFFICIENT WORKMAN NEEDS 
ADEQUATE TOOLS 








MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


H. B. HILL, President 
Springfield, Illinois 


Agents are splendidly equipped with such tools as 


1. Non-Medical 8. Non-Participating 
2. Salary Savings 9. Sub-Standard 
3. Monthly Premium 10. Health & Accident 
4. Juvenile Policies 11. Direct Mail Advertising 
5. Payor Insurance 12. Sales Promotion De- 
6. Female Insurance partment 
Without Restrictions 13. Educational Course 
7. Annual Dividend 14. Sales Folio 


Annual dividends payable on Non-Participating 
forms after 20 years. 


The famous 5 Point G. P. S. Policy—It’s different— 
A sure fire business getter. 


Excellent General Agency Territory in— — 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri and 


Ohio 
Write in strict confidence to: 


F, M. FEFFER 


Vice President & Agency Director. 
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FIVE YEARS YOUNG 


Kansas’ Strongest 
Life Insurance Company 





x 





Conttal........ $275,000 


Dewpies........ $460,000 


SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell something new in 
life insurance in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 


QAom © SCAncee 


sassz souri, Kansas, Arkansas, 


Our New Home Office Oklahoma and Texas. 


“Built Without Using a 
Dollar of Policyholders’ 
Money.” 


National Reserve Life Ins. Co. 


GEO. GODFREY MOORE, President 
Topeka, Kansas 


P. 0. BOX 617 

















Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 
+New York State 
New Jersey 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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New York and Chicago, Thursday, November 4, 1926 








When a manufacturer calls on an advertis- 
ing agency to conduct his advertising, he will, 
in most cases, learn a lot of things about his 
business that he never realized existed. 

Before a single line of copy is written the 
agency makes a market survey so that they can 
intelligently plan the campaign. They find out 
why some people use the article, why some 
don’t, why some prefer the product of another 
concern, and what influenced the ones that 
bought to buy. The advertising agency knows 
its problem, and advertises accordingly. The 
salesmen of the manufacturer switch their sales- 
talk to conform with the findings. The market 
survey takes the guess out of selling. 

The same can be done in the insurance busi- 
ness, 


I did it in my agency in Newark, N. J. I 
was not satisfied with the amount of automo- 
bile business on the books. Advertising and 
intensive selling brought in a good volume, but 
I felt that we ought to write more. I thought 
that I knew why people bought, or did not buy 
automobile insurance, but when I started to 
give this subject serious thought I was not so 
sure. I decided to take a tip from “big busi- 
ness,” make a survey and get the answers to 
these questions. 

Two bright high school boys were hired to 
make the survey the following Saturday. 


Saturday was picked because more cars were 











parked than any other day. They had instruc- 
tions to interview the owner of every automo- 


ins ero an address before the Insurance Advertis- 
& Conference, Detroit, October 19, 1926. 


By Ray C. DreHER 


Why Do They Buy Automobile Insurance? 


Advertising Manager, Boston Insurance Company 


bile parked along the curb in the business dis- 
trict. They introduced themselves to the own- 
ers by saying that an insurance agency sent 
them out to secure information that would 
enable the agency to better serve the automo- 
bile owners of the community. At the end of 
each interview the boys jotted down the an- 
swers to the following questions: 

1. Do you carry automobile insurance? 

2. What forms of insurance do you carry? 

3. Do you know what companies the insur- 
ance is placed in? 

4. Why did you buy the insurance from the 
agency that issued it? 

5. Are you satisfied? 

6. Do you think the cost is too high or too 
low? 

7. Can you suggest any way that an insur- 
ance agency can better serve the car owner? 

One hundred and twelve, out of a possible 
two hundred, slips were turned in by the boys 
that night. These were charted with the fol- 
lowing results: 

1. Forty were not insured. Thirty-five of 
them were never solicited, the five remaining 
were insured, but dropped their policies on ac- 
count of some real or fancied complaint, which 
the agent did not try to remedy. 

2. Thirty carried fire and theft insurance. 
Twenty-seven carried fire, theft, liability, and 
property damage. Ten carried liability and 
property damage. Five carried fire, theft, lia- 
bility, property damage and collision. 

3. Fifteen knew the name of the company 
they were insured in. 
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4. Twenty bought insurance from the agency 
that carried their insurance because they were 
solicited within a day after they received their 
owner’s license. Five had relations in the busi- 
ness. Twenty-three took out insurance from 
the same agent that sold them their other in- 
surance. Eight were recommended to their in- 
surance man by the salesman that sold them 
their car. Three were solicited by an agent 
who noticed their new car parked in front of 
their home. Fourteen bought their insurance 
from an agent who had mailed them a series 
of sales letters. 

5. Twenty-three were satisfied with their 
agent. Forty-nine were far from it and were 
going to change as soon as their policies ex- 
pired. Most of the trouble was caused by agents 
not making clear what was covered and what 
was not covered by the policy. Seven out of 
the forty-nine thought property damage cov- 
ered damage to their own car. 

6. Sixty-three had no complaint to make or 
the cost. Nine thought it too high. 

7. Some of the suggested ways that an in- 
surance agency could better serve the automo- 
bile owner were; (a) make coverage absolutely 
clear; (b) don’t issue insurance that is not 
really needed just to make the commission; (c) 
call on policyholders at regular intervals; (d) 
explain why rates vary on different cars; (e)} 
help assured when his car is damaged by an- 
other automobile and he does not carry colli- 
sion insurance; (f) explain the lock endorse- 
ment. 
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The Value of Land Value Insurance 


By Herpert A. pe Lima* 


Secretary, Security Land Insurance Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The difference between buying or non-buying 
in the real estate business is primarily a dif- 
ference in the public state of mind. 

Buying activity is an expression of public 
confidence. Buying inactivity indicates a lack 
‘of public confidence. 

All business progress is based on confidence. 

When everybody believes that he can get his 
money out of the bank—nobody wants it. De- 
stroy this confidence, even among a few—and 
_ you create a run on the bank. 

When people have confidence in the stability 
and futurity of values in the real estate market, 
ithey buy real estate. 

When they lose confidence, they stop buying. 

Confidence in the subdivider or developer of 
farm lands, or in the realtor or broker, is, of 
course, most important—but confidence in the 
soundness of “business conditions and in the 
present and future value of the property in- 
volved is vital. 

The factor which keeps many potential buy- 
ers from buying property is the fear of loss. 
It is not a fear as to the limitation of profit, 
but a fear of actual loss due either to lack 
of knoweldge of present day values or to 
possible future depreciation in values. 

Any factor, therefore, which can serve to 
stabilize public confidence in the present and 
future. values of land offered for sale is vital 
to the success of the real estate business. That 
land values insurance serves this purpose I 
feel sure you will all agree, after you have had 
this modern idea and new plan. of selling real 
estate explained to you. 

The first real estate man or broker must have 
realized, soon after he began business, that 
some sort of guarantee was necessary to con- 
vince buyers of lands he had for sale that these 
lands were worth the price asked. I can 
imagine him saying to a hesitant customer: “I 
will personally guarantee that this property I 
am offering you will not depreciate in value— 
that it is worth the price I am asking you to 
pay for it—and I will back up my guarantee 
with an agreement to return to you the full 
purchase price at the end of a certain period 
of years should you desire to sell the property 
at that time and find that you cannot dispose 
of it for more than you paid for it to-day.” 

Right there was the birth of the land value 
insurance idea, although the value of such guar- 
antee, of course, depended entirely upon the re- 
liability of that real estate broker and his finan- 
cial ability to make good his promise to take 
back or repurchase the property at the sales 
price after a determined period. I venture 





An address delivered June 10, 1926, before the 
Farm Wands Division, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, in session at Tulsa, Okla. 

* Copyright, 1926, by Herbert A. de Lima. Re- 


printed by permission. 


the opinion, however, that this guaranty broke 
down the sales resistance of that prospective 
purchaser, and that a sale was made as a 
consequence. If that first real estate broker 
was a potential realtor, it is not likely that he 
had to make good on his guaranty because he 
had undoubtedly carefully selected the land 
in the first place and knew that it was worth 
what he asked for it, and that it was so located 
that it would naturally increase in value before 
the time came for him to make good on his 
promise to repurchase. 

VALUE GUARANTEE COMPANIES 


Earty LANpD 


The idea of land value insurance took prac- 
tical form in the early part of the present cen- 
tury when a company was formed to guaran- 
tee land values, not as at present with policies 
of land value insurance, but with a purchase 
price refunding bond, sometimes referred to as 
a land value guarantee bond. From time to 
time companies were formed, some of which 
were fairly successful, but all of which lacked 
practical experience in the conduct of their 
business. All of them issued purchase price 
refunding bonds or guarantee certificates which 
provided that the purchaser of the land cov- 
ered could have his money back at the end 
of a determined period—usually ten years after 
—by conveying the land in its entirety to the 
bonding or guarantee company at the price he 
originally paid for it. These earlier companies 
working on the guarantee bond, or purchase 
price refunding plan, all operated on a 6 per 
cent fee basis, with ten years as the interim 
period before the guarantee became operative 
or in effect. 

The die cast by the first company became 
the plan of operation for practically all land 
value guarantee or refunding companies—the 
methods of one being the method of others. 
Undoubtedly these earlier companies had no 
experience tables which to base their 
fee or premium charges. Most likely they chose 
6 per cent of the sales price of the property 
involved as their premium charge because 6 per 
cent was the accepted and legal interest rate 
in most of the States in which they operated. 
It is interesting to note that although 6 per 
cent was doubtless chosen by chance, that rate 


upon 


was pretty nearly the correct fee or premium 
to charge for average farm and surburban land, 
which were 


as proven by experience tables 


later compiled. The reason that these repur- 
chase bonds usually stipulated that the issuing 
company would take over the property at the 
purchase price at the end of ten years if the 
buyer wanted to sell for that price, instead of 
at the end of a shorter period, was because the 
United States census, which as you know is 
taken every ten years, showed conclusively that 


30 


the average of land values generally increased 
during each ten-year period. 


Tue Birto or LAanp VALUE Insurance 


The real birth of land value insurance as jp. 
surance and not in the form of a guaranty 
or purchase price refunding bond, took place 
in the State of California. One of these guar. 
antee companies was organized a few years 
ago in the State of Nevada. This company 
after its incorporation sought admission ‘ 
California to sell stock and also to conduct q 
land value guarantee business by means of the 
same guarantee bond or purchase price refunt. 
ing certificate plan that previous companies had 
used. This permission was granted by the 
Corporation Commissioner, and the company 
entered the State of California and began to 
sell stock. At first it was purely a promotion 
idea, with the emphasis on stock selling rather 
than on guaranteeing land values. In the 
course of time, however, to convince one of 
the directors who had been persuaded to take 
office, that the idea of guaranteeing land values 
was practicable and that the corporation could 
make money the company began to do business 
with several real estate men in Los Angeles 
who had become interested in the idea of guar- 
anteeing the value of the land that they were 
selling, realizing that by so doing they would 
break down sales resistance to a very great 
extent. 

A deal was made with one of these real 
estate brokers and he in turn put a sign in his 
window advising the public that buyers of the 
land that he was selling were insured against 
loss caused by a decline in its value. This 
was a decided innovation, even in the State 
of California, that had become used to novel- 
ties of all kind. The result was that con- 
siderable attention was attracted to this broker 
and his assertion that the value of the proper- 
ties sold by him were insured. You see the 
idea of insuring land buyers against loss caused 
by a decline in land values, even though it 
had been a fact for many years, was still new 
in the public’s mind. 

Among the many who were attracted by the 
little sign and repurchase certificate that this 
California real estate broker displayed in his 
window, was a deputy Insurance Commissionet 
of the State of California. This deputy Com- 
missioner was immediately struck with the idea 
that this real estate broker was offering a new 
form of insurance if he was doing what he 
claimed he was. 

The deputy Insurance Commissioner pr0o- 
ceeded While he 
was convinced of the value of the service which 
this early company was offering, he was stead- 
fast in his conviction that these repurchase 


to make an investigation. 
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certificates OF land value guarantee bonds, were 
in reality nothing more nor less than policies 
of insurance, and that, therefore, the company 

suing them was guilty of doing business in 

California without first having secured a cer- 
tificate of authority from the Insurance De- 
partment of that State to transact an insurance 
business. 

The wheels of the State government imme- 
diately began to turn, with the quick result that 
the land value guarantee company in question 
was ordered to stop business without delay. 
The Attorney General of California held that 
as insurance was no more nor less than a risk 
or hazard insured against for a premium, and 
that as this form of guaranty met all of the 
legal definitions of insurance, the repurchase 
certificates of this company should very prop- 
erly be classed as policies of insurance, and 
the company would have to be licensed by the 
insurance department before it could legally 
transact business. 

This ruling of the attorney-general was un- 
doubtedly correct. A premium or fee, was paid 
for these guarantee bonds. The risk or haz- 
ard insured against was the loss incident to a 
decline in value of the property covered. The 
guarantee or repurchase certificate was in 
reality a policy. The purchaser of the land 
became the insured. 

The interest that these repurchase certificates 
or guarantee bonds attracted, convinced the 
promoters of the guaranty company that they 
had a good thing—too good in fact to let go 
of, just because they had been barred from do- 
ing business in the State in the form they 
had contemplated. Accordingly, they organized 
a subsidiary company which was an out and 
out land value insurance company, the first of 
its kind to be organized in this country. This 
latter company then sought a certificate of 
authority from the insurance department of 
California, but was at first refused, on the 
ground that there was nothing in the insurance 
laws of the State which specifically permitted 
the doing of the business of insuring land 
values. 

THE CALIFORNIA Law 

To provide for the control of companies 
desiring to do this business, the insurance de- 
partment proceeded to draw a bill which was 
introduced in the upper house of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California during its 1925 
session. This bill defined land value insurance 
and provided for the control of companies 
transacting that class of business within the 
State. The act was passed and signed by the 
governor, and is to-day on the statute books 
of California. 

Immediately upon the passage of the new 
law, which did not become effective for sixty 
days thereafter, the insurance department 
granted a certificate of authority to the land 
value insurance company, under the miscel- 
laneous section of the insurance code, and thus, 
on the 27th day of May, 1925, the first com- 
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Pany of this kind was authorized to transact 
business, 
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Thereafter, when the land value insurance 
law of California became effective, this first 
company was granted a certificate of authority 
under its provisions. 

The California law provides very definite 
provisions for the control and operation of com- 
panies transacting the business of land value 
insurance. For instance, it fixes $100,000.00 as 
the minimum capital which such companies 
must have to start business and it requires the 
certificate of an actuary acceptable to the in- 
surance department to the effect that the pre- 
mium rates of the company seeking a certifi- 
cate of authority are sufficient to create a re- 
serve to pay all losses that may be incurred. 
It also definitely sets forth the amount of re- 
serves which must be set up by companies trans- 
acting this class of business, and it forbids the 
writing of a single risk greater than $5,000.00 
in any one policy. It provides for the appoint- 
ment or designation by the Insurance Com- 
missioner of California of an appraiser whose 
duty it is to pass on every risk accepted by the 
company, and whose refusal to pass a risk acts 
as a final bar to the company in insuring the 
value of that particular piece or tract of land. 
All policy forms and contracts must also be 
approved by the State’s insurance department. 

The success with which land value insurance 
was greeted in California led the original com- 
pany to seek admission in other States. My 
latest information is that the heads of insurance 
departments of New Mexico, Colorado and 
Wyoming have favorably passed upon the ap- 
plication of the California company for admis- 
sion upon the advice of their respective attor- 
neys-general that this form of insurance is 
perfectly legal and of sound economic value. 
To the best of my knowledge no other State 
except California has passed specific legislation 
defining land value insurance and providing for 
the control of companies of this nature. This 
does not mean, however, that land value in- 
surance companies cannot be formed in such 
other States. Almost every State in the Union 
has a law providing just what forms of insur- 
ance are recognized and may be transacted by 
companies organized under the provisions of 
their respective laws. Usually such statutes 
also include a section, or classification, under 
the head of “miscellaneous insurance,’ which 
provides that companies may be formed to in- 
sure any risk not included in the generally ac- 
cepted and enumerated forms of insurance, and 
which is a proper subject of insurance not pro- 
hibited by law or contrary to sound business 
policy. 

Under such miscellaneous section companies 
may be formed to transact the business of land 
value insurance and may successfully seek ad- 
mission to other States under the rule of com- 
ity which provides that a corporation of one 
State may exercise any or all of its powers in 
another State, unless the. latter State by its 
statutes, decisions or policies forbids. As no 
Sate in the Union has prohibited the transac- 
tion of the business of land value insurance, 
and as many of them have already recognized 
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it as of sound economic value, it is my opinion 
that a land value insurance company formed in 
California, or in any State with a miscellaneous 
section, can successfully seek admission to other 
States upon complying with the usual require- 
ments of that State affecting foreign insurance 
companies. We may expect, therefore, that be- 
fore many years land value insurance will be 
transacted in every State in the Union where 
there is real estate activity. Florida is the 
latest State to permit the transaction of land 
value insurance. The attorney-general of that 
State last fall went carefully over the entire 
land value insurance plan of operation, and 
decided that it was perfectly legal, and so ad- 
vised the State treasurer, who is ex-officio In- 
surance Commissioner. This officer, in turn, 
granted a certificate of authority to the com- 
pany with which I am connected and which 
was formed under the laws of Florida. 

So much for the history of land value insur- 
ance. Now let us look at this subject from 
the standpoint of its practical application. In 
the first place let us understand that there is 
nothing complicated about this new form of 
protection, and the only mystery about it is the 
fact that it did not become an actuality many 
years ago, for its need has long been apparent 
to the seller, the broker and the buyer of real 
estate. 


Tue Mopern LAND VALUE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 

Exhaustive study of real estate values, and 
the causes of their appreciation and deprecia- 
tion, together with statistical data showing the 
trend of land values, provide the fundamentat 
basis for the modern application of land value 
insurance. This new form of protection is 
simply the application of long established” in- 
surance principles applied to the insurance of 
the value of land. In its present form it oper- 
ates just as do other forms of insurance. It 
protects against loss. For the old time guar- 
anty bond, or purchase price refunding cer- 
tificate, which had nothing back of them except 
the integrity of the issuing company, has been 
substituted a simple policy contract backed by 
ample financial reserves under State control. 

These policies of land value insurance are is- 
sued in the amount paid, or agreed to be paid, 
by the purchaser of the land, the value of which 
is insured, but not in excess, however, of its 
appraised value. They fully protect buyers of 
land against loss in the event that after a deter- 
mined period of years the value of the property 
which is insured has depreciated to a. sum less 
than the price which was paid for it by the 
original purchaser. These policies of land value 
insurance are freely transferable without no- 
tice to the land value insurance company. In 
the sale of land which carries land value insur- 
ance the policy accompanies the deed to the 
property, the new owner becoming the insured. 

The standard land value insurance policy 
provides that if at any time during a one-year 
term following a stipulated period of years, 
the insured owner values his policy at more 
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than he does the land insured, his mere declara- 
tion to that effect is sufficient and the insurance 
‘company will designate a purchaser for the 
land at the nominal sum of one dollar, thus 
legally establishing loss. Immediately upon 
this transaction being completed, the company 
pays the difference between that sum and the 
maximum amount payable under the policy, to 
the insured owner, whoever he may be, or to his 
assigns, thereby recovering the original invest- 
‘ment in full. Provision is also made for the 
‘payment, in addition to the value of the land, 
for any improvements which may be placed on 
it subsequent to the issuance of the policy. The 
value of these improvements is determined by 
appraisal at the time loss is claimed. 

When a real estate operator desires the in- 
surance company to enter into a contract to is- 
sue policies of land value insurance to the pur- 
chasers of lots or tracts which he is offering 
for sale, he applies for such insurance, giving 
a minute description of his land, and furnish- 
ing a list of his proposed sales prices, together 
with plats showing the lots or tracts. He also 
furnishes schedules showing the improvements 
already in or proposed, and satisfies the com- 
pany as to the title to the property. 


How Lanp Is ApprRAISED 

The land is first subjected to the most critical 
and careful examination by trained investiga- 
tors. In Florida we depend very largely for 
our preliminary reports and appraisals upon 
the appraisal committee of the real estate board 
of the locality where the property is situated. 
We check this appraisal with a series of in- 
vestigations by our own trained evaluators, who 
‘determine the value of the property for land 
value insurance. 

The term “value” as applied to real estate, 
from a land value insurance standpoint, is dif- 
ficult of exact definition. This for the reason 
that while value is, and should be, a definite, 
specific quantity, its amount is a matter of ex- 
pert opinion. All land gets its value from one 
of two sources—either what will grow on it, 
or what it will carry, and for the purposes of 
land value insurance the value of the land can 
only be determined by what that land will pro- 
duce in dollars and cents. Its value must be 
measured by its established actual income or 
potential earning capacity. 

The theoretical relationship between land in- 
come and land value is well known, but it was 
not until the last few years that a statistical 
measure of it on any extensive scale was ever 
attempted. Such a measure was made in 1924 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
It was made possible as a result of data ob- 
tained in the census of 1920, If we can fore- 
cast with a fair degree of accuracy based upon 
past experience what the minimum income 
which can be derived from a given piece of 
land will be, we can, within certain bounds, 
forecast its minimum value during a definite 
period in the future. 


Under conditions of changing land income 
four questions must be answered: 

1. What is the relationship between land 
income and land value at a given time? 

2. What is the long time tendency in this 
relationship ? 

3. What is the anticipated relationship be- 
tween the value in a given period and income 
at all later periods? In other words, what are 
future incomes expected to be, and what is the 
rate at which they are capitalized? 

4. What is the actual relationship between 
the value at a given period and income of later 
periods? 

These four phases of the problem exist be- 
cause we live under conditions of changing 
land income. If it were known for a certainty 
that the income earned by a specific piece of 
land at a given time would be perpetuated for 
all time, and if the rate of interest were to re- 
main constant, then the answer to the first ques- 
tion would be an answer to all four, and it 
would be a simple matter to determine exactly 
the present and future value of a specific piece 
of land. 

However, land income is constantly chang- 
ing, as is also the interest rate, and so the 
problem before a land value insurance com- 
pany is first, to determine just what the mini- 
mum income of a particular piece of land is 
most likely to be during a future period of 
years and what the risk or hazard is of that 
particular piece of land not becoming pro- 
ductive, and, therefore, having an established 
value prior to and during the period when loss 
can be claimed under the standard policy con- 
tract. Coupled with these problems is the 
added one of forecasting the interest rate which 
will likely prevail at that future date when loss 


will be payable, as this factor will also funda. 
mentally affect the value of the land unde 
consideration during that period. 

Study of the histories and analyses of th 
causes of appreciation and depreciation of many 
farm land and acreage tracts and subdivisions 
situated in various parts of the United States, 
during varying periods of years, indicates tha 
at least 87 factors affect the present and future 
value of land. The presence or absence of 
each of these factors determines the hazard of 
the land depreciating in value and is the basis 
of the premium rate charged. When we cop. 
sider these facts it becomes apparent that 
extremely close appraisal and analysis of each 
particular piece of land to be insured is neces. 
sary if the land value insurance companies are 
to be successful, and you will understand why 
it is necessary for these companies to subject 
each piece of land to thorough inspection fe. 
fore a contract with the subdivider or developer 
to issue policies is closed. Also it is not sur. 
prising to learn that the average evaluator of 
real estate is ill-fitted to make such appraisals, 
and that it has been found necessary for each 
company to develop and train its own appraisal 
staff. 

At the time that the land is being appraised 
and its values analyzed, the insurance cot 
pany’s legal department is carefully checking 
the developer’s title, and an investigation js 
being made of the antecedents of the seller or 
broker to determine the moral risk involved. The 
insurance company must know that the operator 
is thoroughly reliable in every way, and that 
the promises made to the prospective purchasers 
relative to improvements, restrictions and gen- 
eral sales plan will be kept. While these in- 
vestigations are being conducted, the entire sales 
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plan of the developer is studied by experts to 
determine its feasibility. It is often necessary 
for the insurance company to suggest changes 
in the proposed sales price—sometimes these 
are found too low; often they are deemed to 
be too high. A compehensive study of the 
entrie tract may disclose that the proposed re- 
grictions may advantageously be changed. 
Sometimes it is found necessary to suggest a 
new sales plan to the operator to assure his 


success. 


PREMIUM Rates 


The cost of this new form of protection is 
far from prohibitive. It was really designed to 
te of maximum assistance to the legitimate 
sibdivider and farm developer in disposing of 
his properties, at the same time keeping in mind 
that a sufficient premium charge would have 
to be made to enable the land value insurance 
company to place sufficient monies in reserve 
under State control to fully take care of any 
losses which might be incurred. The premium 
rates on urban, suburban and farm properties 
vary just as do the rates for fire, life and 
other forms of insurance, and depend upon the 
absence or presence of the factors which have 
already been mentioned. Only one premium is 
charged, the major portion of which is pay- 
able after the land is sold, and the subdivider 
or developer collects his money. 

The premium rates for subdivisions range 
from 3.5 per cent to 8.5 per cent of the sales 
price for the standard 10-year interim term pol- 
iy, depending upon the absence or presence 
of the controlling value factors. 
By a 10-year interim term policy is meant 
a policy contract under the terms of which loss 
is payable during the one-year term imme- 
diately succeeding ten years after the policy is 
issued. Policies are usually issued when the 
buyer takes title to the land. If the land is 
purchased on the instalment basis, or deferred 
payment plan, a certificate is issued to the pur- 
chaser by the insurance company to the effect 
that he will receive a policy when he takes title 
to the land and the premium has been paid by 
the subdivider or developer, thus encouraging 
the buyer to continue his payments even in a 
fluctuating or declining market. 


Land value insurance companies usually write 
policies for shorter interim periods than ten 
years. In Florida they are written for 5, 6, 
7,8, 9, as well as 10 years, loss in each instance 
being payable during the one year term fol- 
lowing the interim period. The shorter the in- 
terim period the higher the premium rate, be- 
cause the shorter the period before loss can 
be claimed, the greater the risk is that the land 
will not have been adequately improved in the 
interim. 

Farm land and acreage premium rates de- 
pend upon the location of the land in respect 
to markets, its nearness to roads, to rail or 
water transportation, the fertility of the soil, 
and the many factors which have been found 
to control farm values. Farm land premium 
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rates range from 4 per cent upward to 9 per cent 
of the sales price on the 10-year interim term 
plan. It will interest you to know that the land 
value insurance company takes into considera- 
tion the class of buyers that these lands are 
offered to in fixing the premium rate. If the 
land is to be sold directly to farmers, who will 
improve the land and place it under cultivation, 
the rate is much lower than if it is to be sold 
indiscriminately to speculators or others who 
intend to hold it and attempt to derive a profit 
from price manipulation. 

If it is a subdivision that is under considera- 
tion, the premium rate depends very largely 
upon what the various surveys and analyses 
show in regard to its situation in relation to 
the city or town in or near which it is located, 
and the present or future need for such sub- 
division. 

The statistical department of the land value 
insurance company carefully analyzes the 
growth, of the town or city, and the number of 
homesites available for building purposes. The 
size of the lots, the building restrictions and 
trend of growth are carefully considered. The 
propesed width of the streets and sidewalks 
are studied. An analysis is made of the im- 
provements which the subdivider intends to put 
in. A study of the government of the particu- 
lar community in which the land is situate is 
made. A survey is made of the schools, 
churches, banks, industries and social environ- 
ment of the particular locality. In these ways 
the present value of the land is established and 
its future minimum value accurately forecast. 


LanD VALUE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALLY 
SouND 

Thus we see that land value insurance is 
to-day being conducted on a scientific basis. 
The thorough investigation and analysis of the 
land and its surroundings may be likened to 
the medical examination for life insurance. 
The same investigation is made of the moral 
risk as the life and casualty companies have 
found necessary to conduct prior to issuing 
policies. As now conducted land value insur- 
ance is 100 per cent insurance. 

Companies transacting this type of business 
are directly subject to the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of the insurance department of the State 
in which they operate. They usually place 50 
per cent of all premiums received in reserve. 
This reserve fund, which is under the control 
of the insurance department of the State, is in- 
vested in the same type of securities as is 
designated by law as legal for investment by in- 
surance companies generally. In addition to 
the premium reserves these companies have the 
added advantage of being able to salvage a 
large percentage of their losses through the re- 
sile of the land which they insure and to which 
they ultimately take title after loss is paid. 

It would seem on the surface that a land 
value insurance company to-day would be left 
to carry all of its burdens itself since there are 
not enough companies to enable those in the 
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field to enjoy the advantages of reinsurance, 
such as is enjoyed by insurance companies in 
other lines. However, here too we have an- 
other new idea which helps complete the cycle 
and makes losses less liable to occur. 

The laws of most States permit insurance 
companies to invest their reserves in prime first 
mortgages on improved property worth by ap- 
praisal 50 pe rcent more than the amount of 
the mortgage. The financial plan of land in- 
surance companies now operating contemplates 
the investment of a portion of their reserves 
in mortgages of this character secured by im- 
provements on the very properties the value of 
which they insure. This, of course, will encour- 
age building activity on these properties, thus 
enhancing the value of the surrounding prop- 
erty. In other words, instead of reinsuring its 
risks as insurance companies in other lines do, 
the land value insurance company decreases its 
hazards by actual forced enhancement of the 
value of the property insured, 


ApvVANTAGES TO THE BuYER 

Now let us consider briefly the advantages 
of land value insurance to buyer and seller of 
real estate. 

From the standpoint of the purchaser of real 
estate land value insurance has many advan- 
tages. It guarantees against any possibility of 
loss, thus removing the risk of loss of principal 
without affecting speculative opportunities. It 
definitely establishes not only the minimum 
value of the land, but the loan value of the 
property at all times, regardless of any in- 
fluence or tendency to depreciation, because the 
minimum value of the land is fixed by the in- 
surance policy. It enables the uninformed 
buyer to distinguish at once between proven 
value and doubtful value, for when a real estate 
operator offers land the value of which is in- 
sured by a policy of land value insurance, the 
purchaser can rest assured that the price asked 
is a fair one, that the operator is thoroughly 
reliable in every way, and that in the opinion 
of the insurance company the title to the prop- 
erty is clear. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE SELLER 


Apart from its appeal to the purchaser, land 
value insurance is of tremendous value to the 
real estate broker, subdivider and farm devel- 
oper. 

It speeds up sales, not only by eliminating 
doubt and fear as to the future value of the 
land, but also by definitely establishing its pres- 
ent value. By speeding up sales it reduces 
sales expense and the time necessary to close 
out the property. By establishing confidence 
in the continuing stability of the value of the 
land offered it encourages building activity and 
other improvements, thereby enhancing the 
value of the property and adjacent lands. It 
practically eliminates the resale problem which 
results in buyers losing confidence before their 
payments have been completed. It stimulates 
collections and makes deferred paper more 
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bankable. It multiplies the turnover of the 
developer’s invested capital, by shortening the 
time necessary for the complete disposal of 
each project. It broadens the local real es- 
tate market to an unlimited extent, for with 
land value insurance the distant buyer is pro- 
tected and can buy with exactly the same degree 
of confidence and safety as can the informed 
buyer who is on the ground. By establishing 
entire confidence between the seller and buyer 
it breaks down sales resistance, thus reducing 
the amount of commissions necessary to pay 
to salesmen, and it lessens the amount of ad- 
vertising necessary to definitely interest buyers. 
When a land value insurance company places 
its seal of approval upon a property by con- 
tracting to issue policies to buyers, it co-oper- 
ates with the real estate operator to the fullest 
extent, until the ultimate conclusion of the 
sale of the entire property. This is done by 
personal contact with the operator’s sales people, 
instructing them in successful methods of sell- 
ing insured land values. This service, and that 
of aiding in collections for land sold on de- 
ferred payments, is rendered because under the 
usual form of contract the insurance company 
does not receive the major part of its premium 
charge until the land is actually sold and paid 
for. Closer study of this new idea of land 
value insurance only strengthens the conclusion 
that the plan exerts beneficial effects to a 
greater extent than are apparent at first glance. 


Economic VAtue or Lanp Vatue INSURANCE 

As you have already seen, companies issuing 
policies against the depreciation of the value of 
land are not jumping at a chance to sell a pol- 
icy to every Tom, Dick and Harry, on any 
kind of land located anywhere, and put up for 
sale at a price in excess of its true worth. The 
system of disinterested appraisals which has 
been described, and which takes into considera- 
tion every possible element that can have a 
bearing upon the trend of development around 
or on the land to be insured, reveals one of 
the greatest items of value in such a service 
as land value insurance. The careful selec- 
tion of risks is, of course, the foundation of 
the plan, and in the opinion of realtors, bank- 
ers, lawyers and leading business men of those 


communities in which land value insurance is 
available, this system seems destined to be- 
come the principal stabilizing influence of land 
values. It is, of course, very rough on specu- 
lators. 

What land value insurance does toward in- 
jecting confidence in all concerned with land 
deals you have already seen. Title guaranty 
has been given as a profitable and necessary ser- 
vice for many years, but this form of cover- 
age can never go beyond insuring against loss 
through a positive well defined and established 
fault of title. How much more secure is the 
holder of a policy insuring against depreciation 
of the land’s actual value? This plan should 
also prove most gratifying to investors in mort- 
gages for they are sure to feel safer if the 
value of the land covered by the mortgage is 
insured against depreciation, for under this plan 
there is certain to always be enough salvage 
to cover and secure the holder of the mortgage. 
To many life insurance companies and finan- 
cial houses, investing to a great extent in mort- 
gages, the idea also appeals strongly. 


A PROPHECY 

From this limited and brief discussion of land 
value insurance, we must see that it is in real- 
ity loaded with dynamite. So many abuses can 
creep in—so many avenues of shady dealing are 
open, that the first consideration should be that 
the laws of the several States should be so 
worded that there can never be any scandal 
connected with land value insurance. 

Although the law in California is not all that 
could be asked, still it is a very satisfactory 
law, and gives to the public ample protection, 
and at the same time makes it possible for the 
insurance company to operate with the assur- 
ance that it will be able to meet its obligations 
and in addition have a profit, without which no 
business can hope to continue functioning. 
Other State legislatures might well take this 
subject of land value insurance in hand, not 
for the purpose of restrictive legislation, be- 
cause nothing can survive such tactics, but tor 
the purpose of preserving to the real estate fra- 
ternity, to the land holder and the public gen- 
erally, this new and progressive idea. 


Just where is this new idea of land value j 
surance headed? That would be difficult! 
state, because the idea is so new that th E 
hardly any basis upon which to rest an opi 
ion. I hazard this prediction, however, th 
the years to come will see this solid form, 
insurance gain tremendously, and that it y 
be but a question of a short time when al 
value insurance will be quite as common 4 
other forms of insurance are to-day. Thep 
can be no holding back an idea that is so pq 
gressive and so sound as this. 3 

As time goes on and experience is gaing 
I believe that the present premium rates 
decline. 
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Losses paid since organization over 65 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


*# INSURANCE ISSUED 


Fire Automobile 
Tornado Windstorm 
Rent and Rental Values 
Explosion and Riot 
Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 
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Tourist Baggage 





MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. 


THINK IT OVER! 


























